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The March of Events 


T this time of the year, when men begin 

—as many as can—to put aside their 

routine work for a few weeks’ rest, it 

is pleasant to look about and see what great 

forces are at work to lift living to a little higher 

level and give inspiration to nobler endeavor. 

The task is the more pleasant this year because 

a fair inventory of the activities and of the 

good fortune of the people of the United 
States must show a -cheerful total. 

There is one fact in particular that must 
make a profound impression on any student 
of contemporary events. For a year or two, 
financial trouble has been feared and by many 
well-informed men it has been repeatedly 
predicted. Many have firmly believed that 
the National Government’s efforts to restrain 
corporations would check investments and 
hinder industry; many have felt sure that the 
restrictive and in some cases violent legislation 
of some of the states would so drive capital 
to cover, that legitimate industry would halt; 
and others have feared that the invidious 
emphasis that has been put on wealth during 
this long agitation would encourage a violent 
class feeling by the poor against the rich and 
would bring an cra of dangerous economic and 
social experiments. 

Nothing of this kind has happened. The 
public has refused to be frightened by the 
fears or by the threats of the great corporations, 
and the great corporations have not been 
hurt in their legitimate activity by any rising 
tide of popular anger. There could hardly 
be better proof cither of the safe foundations 
of our prosperity or of the essential soundness 
of the people’s judgment. 

Copyright, 1907, by Doubleday 


Doubtless we shall have more financial 
panics and more panics of popular thought 
(which are closely akin); but for the present, 
at least, we are keeping our balance pretty well. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE 


HE continued prosperity is proof that the 

great economic laws which determine 
production, distribution, and consumption are 
far too fundamental to be seriously affected 
by restrictive legislation and investigation. 
Incidentally, our continued prosperity proves 
also that the general tendency of corporate 
regulation is rather toward business security 
than toward disturbance. Some foolish local 
laws do damage as far as they go. But the 
main tendency of the whole agitation of these 
last two or three years is reassuring and 
constructive. 

Proof of this is easy to find. Consider, for 
instance, the prohibition of railroad passes. 
Every railroad in the country has profited by 
it; and they have profited not only by the 
receipt of increased revenue from fares but even 
more by relief from a vicious system of special 
favors, which was a system of petty blackmail. 
Again, in every case where a rebate has been 
stopped, not only has the railroad received more 
money for its service but it has given the com- 
petitors of the rebate-receiver a greater security 
in their business. 

A larger result than all these is the general 
awakening of the public conscience about the 
management of corporations. Not only have 
railroads and other public-service corporations 
become more careful in their conduct, but 
private corporations as well. If an examination 
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had been made four or five years ago of 
the condition and of the conduct of all the 
companies doing business in the United States, 
and if a similar examination could be -made 
now, there is little doubt that a very great 
improvement would be discovered. The rights 
of stockholders are more carefully considered. 
Not long ago the counsel of a private corpora- 
tion in New York was preparing a tax state- 
ment, and the officers of the company said to 
him: ‘Prepare it exactly as if you knew that 
the company would be examined next week as 
the insurance companies were, or as if an 
inquiry were to be made by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor.”’ The double stand- 
ard of conduct—one standard for private 
affairs and another for corporate affairs—is 
less common than it was. 

Every aet or tendency or awakening that 
makes for honesty and for fair dealing directly 
adds to the stability of values, to the security 
of investments, and to financial confidence. 
These forces are far stronger for stability than 
the rhetorical alarm in financial circles is for 
panic. Moreover, the checking, by any legiti- 
mate force, of the ambitions of great financial 
consolidators has itself added to prosperity 
and security. 

The agitation and activity touching the 
regulation of corporations have then, on the 
whole, in spite of some overzealous and mis- 
chievous activity, been a constructive and 
conservative and upbuilding influence. 


THE OUTSIDE CRITIC OF THE RAILROAD 


ANY books have been published of late 
with a view to the elucidation of the 
railroad problem. ‘The authors of these books 
are not railroad men, but are generally students 
who have devoted much time and labor to the 
study of the railroad business. They know 
the theoretical side of the problem much better 
than the railroad presidents know it, and they 
all have a smattering of the practical side. 
They have failed to settle the problem; they 
have failed, indeed, even to define it. Most 
of them have made it clear that a problem 
exists, but that has been an axiom for many 
years. The reason why none of the bulky 


volumes published on the subject has really 
accomplished much is that they have not 
brought practical advice to a practical task. 
They have undertaken to build a ship by 
merely making sketch-drawings of what a 


ship should be. 
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In the office of a railroad president, one hears 
very little of these writers or of their books. 
The chance remarks of men like Messrs. Rip- 
ley, Finley, Kruttschnitt, Winchell, and the 
other men who really operate railroads will 
all be found on file; but the critical books 
are not in sight. The reason is that the world- 
old antagonism between the theorist and the 
practical man is just as much alive as it ever 
was. 

The railroad heads are working hard to find 
a solution of the problems that confront them; 
but they are not willing to adopt any Utopian 
dream that comes along. They hear of abuses 
in their railroads, and they remedy the abuses 
by calling into conference the men under 
whose immediate command the abuses occur. 
Discipline grows strict, and responsibility is 
piled upon the agents, managers, and super- 
intendents. The first result of the agitation 
has been the strengthening of the railroad 
discipline, and the promulgation of a new code 
that makes it a grave offense to be accused 
by the patrons or the newspapers. 

The patrons of the railroad are looming 
much larger in the view of the manager than 
they loomed a year ago. It was the habit to 
run the railroad for the big shippers, and let 
the general public do business with it if it 
pleased. To-day the general public comes 
first. This is a long step in the right direction. 
Other steps are to follow, as the railroad 
heads can work them out. They must be 
urged to new efforts—and in this respect the 
“outside critic’’ performs a useful service. 


THE REGENERATION OF THE RAILROADS 


HE year has seen the beginning of a new 

era in the administration of American 
railroad corporations. It has been a year of 
persistent agitation, of the constant turning 
over and over of a great principle, the principle 
that the people are greater than any private 
organization of capital. 

The result comes slowly to light. In the 
end, it will give us a new school of financiers, 
following the gradual disappearance of those 
magnates who stand for autocracy and for the 
obsolescent, cynical code of corporation ethics 
that has been the conventional thing in admin- 
istration for the last ten years. This old 
order changes, yielding stubbornly, it is true, 
but surely. 

There has never before been an era in Amer- 
ican finance and public policy when the voice 
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of the people was so unmistakable. The anti- 
Harriman flame has swept the country, kind- 
ling fires not merely in the newspapers but in 
the social clubs, the associations of manu- 
facturers, shippers, agriculturists, lawmakers, 
and even preachers of the gospel. The attack 
is not so much on Mr. Harriman as on the things 
for which the name of Mr. Harriman has come 
to stand. The public, the shippers, the con- 
sumers, the railroad employees, the stockhold- 
ers, are in open revolt against high-handed ad- 
ministration. The divine right of magnates, so 
tersely expressed by Mr. Geo. F. Baer during 
the coal strike, has received a very severe jolt. 

Out of it will come weakness, then strength. 
When any great mechanism is suddenly thrown 
out of gear, the jolt is apt to be disturbing. 
The insubordination and the re-adjustment of 
this year have thrown out of*gear the most 
complicated machine and the greatest machine 
in America—the administrative function of our 
huge corporations. Luckily, the first shock 
fell upon Wall Street, and the people barely 
felt it. It is too much to hope that the great 
industrial life of the country can escape scot- 
free; but there seems fair hope that the dis- 
turbance that must follow will be neither very 
serious nor very protracted. 

When the shock passes, the machine will 
probably run much better than before. The 
people of the United States look forward with 
confidence to the day when real railroad men 
will run the railroads, administer their policics, 
and plan their operations. The people demand 
that the railroad executive function be divorced 
entirely from the Wall Street ticker, at least 
in relation to the traffic, the making of rates, 
and all the other phases of the administration 
with which the people come in contact. And 
the people are right. The country needs and 
must have railroad men who can get much 
nearer the people of the West than they can 
get by a visit to the Chicago Club. 

The measure of the prosperity of the rail- 
roads and the people in the next few years will 
be the measure of the unanimity with which 
the railroad magnates lay aside the fiction of 
prerogative with which they have deceived 
themselves for the last ten years and come down 
into the open to meet the people face to face 
and hand to hand, not in struggle but in 
friendly service. All signs—but one or two— 
point to this regeneration. It must come, and 
the blind men who shall oppose it will be 
swept aside by the current of the time. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE CHECK TO RAILROAD BETTERMENT 


HE greatest- hurt done by the railroad 

agitation has been to increase the dif- 
ficulty of the roads in borrowing money for 
better equipment, for extensions, for larger 
terminals, for double tracks, and such other 
improvements as their great volume of traffic 
demands. This disadvantage in many cases 
is real and serious—with the railroads of the 
South, for example. But the check thus put 
upon improvement and extension will at the 
worst be temporary. If favorable conditions 
continue in the business world, these extensions 
and improvements will be made—more slowly 
than if large sums could immediately be bor- 
rowed, but none the less surely. And a tem- 
porary disadvantage, however serious, does 
not counterbalance the permanent advantage 
of bringing railroad practice into proper 
relation with good conduct and with other 
activities of the people. No serious student 
of large tendencies can forget that a little while 
ago it was not an absurd question to ask 
whether the railroads would rule the people 
or the people rule the railroads. But this 
question is now not seriously asked in any 
quarter. If in any quarter it be now asked 
whether the railroads will continue to pay, 
the answer is that if they paid under reckless 
financial management they ought ultimately 
to do better under safeguarding regulation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INDIANAPOLIS SPEECH 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his recent 

speech at Indianapolis, set himself the 
task of stating and explaining these two prop- 
ositions—that the regulation of railroads was 
not going to cease, and that their regulation 
would not unsettle values. Events are prov- 
ing the truth of both propositions, and neither 
involves any radical thought or conduct. 

But as a literary task, so to call it, the explana- 
tion of both these propositions required the 
frequent. use of balanced sentiments and 
sentences and of the preposition but. The 
captious critics of the President have made 
much of his ¢his but that. Yet there isn’t a 
man who heard or read the speech that did not 
understand it and that did not clearly see that 
its purpose was to allay financial apprehension, 
if any financial apprehension exist, and to 
allay it without changing the Administration’s 
policy at all. It had that effect; and whether 
that effect were produced by the use of many 
buts or in spite of them is a problem for 
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country schoolma’ams perhaps, but hardly for 
men who manage railroad systems or who 
have money to invest. 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INFLUENCE 


i ONE of his interesting recent ad- 
dresses at Yale University, Secretary Root 
spoke of the educational value of political 
campaigns and in defense of campaign funds. 
Among other interesting things, he said this: 


“Doubtless there may have been abuses in raising and 
applying campaign funds, but in the main there is no more 
useful expenditure of money from the public point of view 
than this, which in the last Presidential election, according 
to official statements, amounted to only about three and 
one-half cents per capita for the people of the United States 
on one side and probably somewhat less on the other, for 
the great bulk of it is applied to the political education of 
voters.” 


True enough, if only campaign funds be 
willingly paid and be paid only for patriotic 
motives and be spent in legitimate ways. The 
main matter is not the amount of a fund but 
what it is paid for, both when it is paid in and 
when it is paid out. 

We have grown somewhat more sensitive 
about motives and purposes; and it is hoped that 
this public sensitiveness will continue till Con- 
gress makes it imperative on the collectors and 
spenders of these funds that they shall publish 
a truthful accounting. Then there can be 
little, if any, objection to them or to the size of 
them. In fact, publicity will prevent them 
from becoming very large. And, whether 
large or small, their educational value will be 
as great as Secretary Root declares, just as 
their demoralizing influence under the old 
practice of bargains and secrecy is out of pro- 
portion to their size. 


ABOUT SECRETARY TAFT 


SYMPATHETIC sketch and. study of 
Secretary Taft’s career is begun in 
this number of THE WoRLD’s Work not only 
(nor mainly) because he seems the most 
probable candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, but especially because 
it is a practically unbroken career in the public 
service; and it is a career that is as good an 
example as contemporary life affords in any 
land of high devotion to public duty. 
He has shown a genius for public affairs, 
and he has had a succession of experiences 
that make him, perhaps, better equipped for 
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the Presidency than any other man has been in 
our later history. A well-trained lawyer, a nota- 
ble solicitor for the Government, a judge, the 
practical molder of our colonial government 
in the Philippines—a piece of work comparable 
to Lord Cromer’s in Egypt—and Secretary 
of War during this period of canal-building 
and of our tutelage of Cuba—this is an ex- 
perience to ripen a man’s judgment, if there 
ever was such an experience. Luck has been 
with him; for luck generally shows a prefer- 
ence for such a combination of character and 
temperament. Mr Lyle’s story of Secretary 
Taft’s life is as good matter for the building up 
of a sound view of public service in our democ- 
racy as this magazine knows how to present. 
It is a record of high service, not of private 
gain, at every step. 

And, as far as present indications are trust- 
worthy (in the shifting scenes of national 
politics where all indications may be fallacious), 
Secretary Taft seems much more likely than 
any other man to be the Republican nominee. 
The farce of Senator Foraker’s opposition to 
him in Ohio was too shallow and too short 
even to afford good political sport; and no 
other man within the range of the convention’s 
probabilities presents such positive qualities 
of confidence and popularity. The Secretary, 
with character and experience of the highest 
kind and with a winning personality, stands 
for definite policies which the people under- 
stand and have approved both at a Presidential 
and a Congressional election—the broad _poli- 
cies of the present Administration. 

Again, if present signs mean anything, the 
Democrats will nominate Mr. Bryan; and 
Secretary Taft will win with Mr. Bryan as 
his opponent. That is as certain as any 
political prediction can be. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC UTILITIES LAW 


F  Mge nel extraordinary and most hopeful 
thing has come to pass in the state of 
New York. Public opinion led by one resolute 
man has expressed itself in radical legislative 
action against the determined and combined 
efforts of the political managers of both parties 
and of the great interests that hold the public 
franchises in the state. Governor Hughes’s 
Utilities Bill became a law in spite of these 
difficulties and over the veto of the mayor of 
New York City. As a demonstration of the 
power of public opinion, well led, over the 
strongest combination of opposing interests 
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that has ever expressed itself, perhaps, at any 
state capital, this is truly an historic event. 

The new law gives two commissions, of five 
members each (one for New York City and 
the other for the rest of the state), as complete 
regulative power over all public-service cor- 
porations, except telegraph and_ telephone 
companies, as any law, state or Federal, has 
ever given. It is fair to call it the most com- 
prehensive and serious effort at state regulation 
yet made in any of the older states. If its 
intent is carried into effect, as there is every 
reason to suppose that it will be, the era of 
franchise-built politics and tyranny, as well as 
of discriminations and of imperfect public 
service, will close. The agitation for the 
regulation of public-service corporations has 
produced no other result so definite and 
promising. 

The fundamental principle of the law is 
that the people must at all times and in all 


places be superior to the creatures of the 


people’s making. No corporation must be 
able to snap its fingers in the face of the people 
who created it. That is a principle eternally 
right, and upon which no compromise should 
be possible. Because the state of New York 
has compromised upon it in the past many and 
many a time, the present Public Utilities law 
was necessary. 

Now enters the second consideration—the 
question of how this control is to be exercised. 
The legislature of the state has again and again 
demonstrated beyond question that it has 
neither the ability nor the honesty properly to 
exercise a duty so complex. In fact, no legis- 
lature in the land is so constituted as to be a 
proper body to undertake direct supervision 
over a huge, complex, and stubborn machine 
such as, for instance, the traction system of 
New York City. 

What is to be the result? If one asks the 
financial powers, they frown and look signifi- 
cant, and point out that Mr. Ryan has sailed 
for Europe after trimming his sails—or rather 
stripping his poles completely—in preparation 
for the storm. Their attitude, in fact, recalls 
the attitude of the railroad powers when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt came out against the Northern 
Securities Company, and, later, in favor of 
rate regulation. But these “radical and un- 
safe” policies of Mr. Roosevelt have been fol- 
lowed by tremendous advances in the prices of 
railroad stocks, even those directly attacked. 
Wall Street, in truth, is a discredited judge. 





The people rejoice that at last there is to be 
some semblance of an effort to see that when 
the people give life to these great corporations 
the companies shall live up to their part of the 
bargain. And in the hope that practical 
results will be obtained, the people smile at 
Wall Street and its wails, and go about their 
business well content with Governor Hughes 
and the triumph that he gains. 


A LIGHT THAT FAILS 


HE railroad companies and other great 

corporations used, as a rule, to ignore 
“the making of public opinion.” But, when 
the agitation began for rate-regulation, most 
of the great railroad companies created “literary 
bureaus” or contributed to their support. 
All kinds of periodicals were flooded with 
articles and with arguments. ‘Special writers,” 
“economists,” “experts’—all sorts of men 
became active with their pens, at the railroads’ 
expense. 

Then other large corporations followed this 
example. Nearly every one now has its “press 
agent,” a man, or a pair of men, who are kept 
in its service to give out information to public 
journals. There come to this desk almost 
every day neatly typewritten or printed pieces 
of information from such men. Most of this 
is offered free and some of these news-firms 
frankly say that they are paid by their “clients.” 
But articles are offered also by writers who are 
not so frank—men who were paid to go to 
Cuba or to some part of the country through 
which a new railroad runs. They also have 
their “clients.” And there are ‘‘news-firms” 
who send correspondents or reporters any- 
where or everywhere to describe anything if 
their “clients” pay the bill—ideal life in a 
manufacturing town, the failure of municipal 
ownership in some Western village, the cleanli- 
ness of a canning factory, the kindly rule on 
the Congo—anything, anywhere. 

Much of this ready-made, or “tainted” 
news and description and argument is pub- 
lished in some journals, some of it because it is 
interesting, more of it because it is cheap. 
Some of it is true, some of it is false, most of 
it is neither true nor false but merely ‘“ molly- 
coddle” stuff without character. You read 
it in many newspapers and in some magazines. 
You probably do not know that it is “tainted,” 
but you do know that it is inane. 

The truth is, a writer who writes fora “client” 
can never earn his fees, however small they 
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may be. It is not the quantity of “printed 
stuff” that shapes public opinion, nor is it 
such information or argument as the “news- 
firms” and the “news-syndicates” and the 
“economists” and such-like persons grind out. 
The experience of the railroad companies 
proved that. They spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to keep broken-down editors and 
“experts” in most fluent activity; but public 
opinion shaped itself without apparent ref- 
erence to what they wrote. 

The writing that counts in the shaping of 
public opinion is the writing that is sincere, 
that has the ring of a personal conviction, that 
shows the accuracy of honest work, that is 
done by men whose only aim and whose 
obvious aim is to tell the truth, and that is 
published in journals which receive their in- 
come only from the public—from their readers 
and from their legitimate and clearly designated 
advertisers. The ready-made, tainted “syn- 
dicates” and writers and the periodicals that 
use their matter have slight effect on public 
opinion. 

The most serious inquiry suggested by the 
whole matter is this—Is any corporation in 
which you are interested wasting your money 
in maintaining this imbecile sort of “pub- 
licity” ? If it is, you ought to call its managers 
to task; for this method is the best method 
that could be hit upon of bringing a corpora- 
tion under suspicion. If it needs paid writers 
and publicity men, is there not something 
wrong? something that requires explanation? 
It is surely true that those corporations that 
maintain “publicity bureaus,” from which 
much reading matter comes, thereby arouse 
the suspicion of independent journals; for 
no independent periodical will ever publish 
any article written by a paid publicity agent of 
any corporation. 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIVING 


HE average American of our day lives 

better than his parents lived. He enjoys 
more luxuries, can spend far more money, 
is better educated, eats better food, reads 
better current literature and more of it, wears 
better clothes, and in almost every other 
respect has advantages beyond the advantages 
of his forefathers. 

In wealth, the average American of to-day 
possesses nearly four-fifths as much again as 
did the average American of 1880. He carries 
in his pocket, or at any rate keeps in circula- 
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tion, about 70 per cent. more money. In the 
banks, he has more than three times as much 
money. 

It is not a wonderful thing, therefore, that’ 
the life of the citizen of to-day should be much 
more civilized, if one may use the term, than 
the life of the citizen of yesterday. For, 
strange as it may seem to the mind of the man 
who sees but the darker side of our national 
life, the real necessities of life cost little if 
any more to-day than they cost twenty-seven 
years ago. The statistics that cover the 
cost of all food, clothing, metals, and other 
factors that enter into the daily living expense, 
show that the average cost at the first of the 
year was represented by the figure 107.264, 
while in 1880 it was 108.655. It is true that 
in 1897 it dropped to 72.45, but that was in a 
period of disaster. 

Consequently the average citizen has money 
to spend for luxuries. He spends it well. 
Perhaps the history of higher education in the 
country during the period is as good an index 
asany. In 1880, there were in all the colleges, 
technical schools, and other institutions of a - 
higher grade but 38,000 students. In 1906, 
the total had grown to 120,000, of whom about 
27,000 were women. In the same period, the 
attendance of children at the public schools 
had doubled. The country has taken a long 
step onward toward the ideal of universal 
education. 

And in the home, comfort has grown. The 
ideals of home life, at least in the matter of 


-creature comforts, has steadily grown higher. 


It is difficult to find a perfectly satisfactory 
test for this statement, which rests rather upon 
the facts that one may gain from observation 
than upon scientific data. The average 
American of to-day uses about seventy-six 
pounds of sugar a year as against about forty- 
two in 1880. Turning to more practical tests, 
one finds that the rag carpet has been crowded 
out by the machine-made rug; that modern 
plumbing, or at least plumbing of some sort, 
is becoming common, even in the rural com- 
munities; that the demand for household help 
has far outstripped the supply, even at prices 
two and three times the prices of 1880. 
To-day the working man lives in what 
would have been called luxury a quarter of a 
century ago. In New York, in this last year 
or so, he has been the mainstay of a huge 
speculation in city lots at outlying points. In 


many cases, he builds his own little home. In 




















other cases, he is a partner in a codperative 
building group, that makes for its people com- 
fortable homes at less cost than they could 
build their several houses. He has learned to 
coéperate in the saving of money. Penn- 
sylvania, with its big classes of skilled labor, 
is the heart and centre of the codperative 
building and loan business of the United 
States. The laboring man is working out his 
own freedom from the tenement and the slum. 

Of course, there is misery, as there always 
must be. The point of the situation is that 
the average man, who is compounded of the 
high, the middle, and the low, to-day has money 
to spend. In an age when it is the fashion to 
abuse the trusts, and to accuse them of 
robbing the people of their sustenance, this 
fact alone is of vital interest. Perhaps it is 
even more interesting to note that coal, sugar, 
steel, and railroad transportation to-day cost 
the average man considerably less money than 
they cost him twenty-five years ago. That is 
ene of the principal reasons why he has more 
money to spend on education, art, and creature 
comforts. 


LIFTING A SHADOW FROM MILLIONS OF LIVES 


HE reception given to the special Southern 

number of THE WorLD’s WorRK is 
a gratifying indication that this great undevel- 
oped part of the United States is now at last 
rapidly to be brought under productive activity, 
both by the people who now live there and 
by an increasing immigration. Great wealth 
is already every year got from Southern soil 
_and mines and forests and factories, but its 
production is yet only a promise of a greater 
yield. 

There is one kind of opportunity there that 
makes an especially strong appeal—an appeal 
that goes deeper than the usual economic 
chance and that has a profound social signifi- 
cance. There is a shadow that begins in 
middle life to darken every man’s way who 
has only a small income; and this class in- 
cludes most of the population. First, how 
may he give his children a fair chance? Then 
how may he provide for his own unproductive 
years and for his wife in her old age? This 
thought clouds all good men’s happiness till 
they solve it. In the uncertain fortunes of 
industrial life in cities, it is hard to solve. 
Shifting engagements and shifting values, the 
increasing expense of living, the ever-changing 
organization of industry make security seem 
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less and less certain except to the few that 
are either unusually fortunate or strong. 

The opening of the West answered this 
question to millions of men a generation or 
two ago; and the Homestead Act added to 
human happiness incalculably. A quarter 
section of good land meant security. Good 
land cannot be had in the South quite so 
cheap as it was got in the West; but it can be 
had by any capable man who is able to profit 
by it. And the enormously increased attrac- 
tiveness of agricultural life will for another 
generation or two remove this great shadow 
from other millions of lives. A truck farm 
or a cotton farm means a competence to the 
industrious man and to his children. To 
estimate the value to American character and 
American development of these sunlit fields 
during the next half century or more would 
tax the imagination of the boldest economist. 


THE HARDEST TASK OF CIVILIZATION 


O FIND out how to prevent want—that 

is, doubtless, the gravest problem of 
civilization; and the advocates of every sort of 
social or economic change have their theories. 
Experiments, some hopeful but most of them 
merely alleviating at best, go on all the while. 
We have reduced charity to a sort of science. 
But the underworld remains with us, pitiful, 
threatening, ever perpetuating itself. 

This world-old problem is not likely to be 
solved soon nor by any single force that is now 
at work. But, if civilization is ever to become 
worthy of its name and pretentions, it must be 
solved some time; and every well-directed effort 
ought to be hailed with encouragement. 

The Sage foundation of ten millions of dol- 
lars for the betterment of the poor—for finding 
out, first of all, how life on lower levels can be 
permanently bettered—is such an effort; and 
it is in the hands of wise and unselfish men. 
Mr. John M. Glenn is the executive officer of 
the foundation; and no man living has in more 
earnest measure the good wishes of all good 
people than he. It is a wise use of a great sum 
of money and a noble use of one’s life to 
attack this central grave task of civilization 
in a sympathetic and scientific way. 


CHANGING METHODS IN THE SOUTH 


HE secretaries of boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, and similar bodies 
in nearly all the Southern cities were asked 
what have been the most noteworthy changes 
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in business methods during the last few years; 
and the following are some of their interesting 
replies sent to this magazine: 


“We are making our raw materials into finished products 
and changing from a community of traders in other peo- 
ple’s wares to a community of producers; and we are 
eliminating, as fast as possible, the credit system in busi- 
ness.’’—Macon, Ga. 


“Closer collections, fewer failures, more intelligent 
system. We need capital and people. The spirit of 
growth and service is here.””—Columbus, Ga. 


“Business in all lines has become better systematized 
and organized.” —Durham, N. C. 


‘A gradual approach to a cash basis.””—Memphis, Tenn. 


“From ultra-conservatism and close ties to long- 
established traditions to a conservative but, broad spirit 
of exploitation which has given a great impetus to every 
phase of industrial development.””—Lynchburg, Va. 


“From a very general credit system to a practically 
cash basis.’”’—Jackson, Miss. 


Some of the answers to the question, “What 
have been the most noteworthy changes in 
public opinion in ten years ?”’ are: 


“Influential men are becoming more practical about the 
training of their sons, paying more attention to the trades 
and agriculture, getting away from the idea that a man 
could not be a gentleman unless he were a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a preacher.” —Macon, Ga. 


“From croaking to confidence; from apathy to activity; 
from contentment to concord.”—Columbus, Ga. 


“Rejection in a certain degree of party lines in politics 
and a tendency toward independence of thought and 
action.”’—Durham, N.C. 


“A radical change from a feeling of doubt and uncer- 
tainty about the future to one of general confidence and 
great hope.”—Jackson, Miss. 


‘Political reform and independent voting are observed, 
the county officers are held by Republicans where Demo- 
crats have been in power for several years. The municipal 
ownership idea has grown, and the city has voted $700,000 
for water works but is prevented from proceeding by 
pending legislation.” —Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE FUTURE OF CUBA 


eel the last nine years, American 
and British capital to the extent of more 
than $300,000,000 has flowed into Cuba. The 
movement appears to be in equilibrium at the 
present moment, having been checked sharply 
by the late insurrection. That it will resume 
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within the next year or so is the confident hope 
of those daring capitalists who have already 
broken the field. If it does resume, and if it 
continues uninterrupted for the space of a few 
years, the future of Cuba is assured. It will 
become a highly important commercial factor 
in the world, in a sense in which it has never 
had a right to be so considered hitherto. The 
two “if’s” at the beginning of this sentence 
might seem sufficient qualification of a roseate 
forecast for Cuba, yet they are but a part of 
the limitations that beset the student who tries 
to understand the position of that island. 

To-day the United States has a provisional 
government in the island, and all is well— 
on the surface. Beneath the surface, the 
Cubans and the financial powers that advanced 
that $300,000,000 of capital are exerting 
influences that may make or mar the coming 
days in Cuba. The capitalists, of course, 
want the provisional government to last for- 
ever. The Cubans want it to last only long 
enough to give the Cuban government the 
power to cope with and regulate the capital- 
istic power in Cuba in such a way that the 
island will remain the birthright of the Cubans. 
The two aims are so entirely opposed that no 
man may see the final result. 

By maintaining the “army of pacification” 
in Cuba, the Government of the United States 
is playing into the hands of the capitalists, 
but at the same time it seems to be doing the 
right thing for the Cubans themselves. Prob- 
ably there will come a time when our Gov- 
ernment must ask itself whether a continued 
occupation would not be more for the capitalists 
than for the Cubans. That time may not come 
before the same question has to be answered 
in respect to Britain in Egypt, but it may come 
much earlier. In fact, the less responsible 
element in Cuba is asking it to-day, just as the 
so-called “ Nationalists” are asking the similar 
question in Egypt. 

In any event, the one happy conclusion that 
seems inevitable is that Cuba will not be al- 
lowed to lapse into anarchy, nor to acquire the 
weakness for chronic and dangerous revolution 
that afflicts the republics of South America. 
If the Cuban Government is not strong enough 
to hold the country, the United States must 
always stand ready to step in. If the Cuban 
Government really gets that strength, the 
United States should be ready to step out. 
Of course, capital could stir up a revolution 
of some sort if it were necessary, but such 
































affairs generally reach a point where the menace 
outweighs the promised benefit, and capital 
learns its lesson quickly. 


JAPAN AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


ENERAL KUROKI was received in the 
United States everywhere with real 
admiration as well as with pardonable curiosity ; 
and everywhere he went he called forth ex- 
pressions of friendliness to himself and to his 
country. For instance, the formation of a 
Japan Society in New York, a club to preserve 
and to encourage the most friendly relations 
between the two countries, was a graceful 
indication of cordiality. 

But the visit of this distinguished Japanese 
General and of the naval officers who made us 
a brief visit has set going much diplomatic 
speculation about the part that Japan will 
play in world-politics. The friendly com- 
pacts between England and Japan and France 
and Japan; the probability of Japan’s building 
up an influence in South America by immigra- 
tion and by trade; the pressure of Japanese 
immigration eastward to the Philippines, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the United States; the 
part that Japan may play in the development 
of China—these and such subjects have come 
up for renewed discussion and speculation 
throughout the whole Western world. 

In spite of the absurdity of the talk that was 
heard months ago about the danger of a 
breach of friendly relations between the United 
States and Japan because of the San Francisco 
school incident, expressions of remote apprehen- 
sion still crop out here and there. -We are 
reminded that the inevitable race-feeling would 
assert itself if Japanese immigration were to 
become great; we are reminded that, as the 
Japanese discovered that they were taken 
seriously by the world as soon as they showed 
good warlike qualities, they may conclude that 
another war in due time—when they can afford 
to pay for it—would increase their prestige 
still more, and that the stronger the nation with 
whom they fight, the greater the glory would 
be. We are reminded, too, that their indus- 
trial development may be an annoyance to our 
trade-interests. 

In every one of these apprehensions that 
find expression, now here and now there, there 
may be both a logical error and a misinterpreta- 
tion of popular feeling on both sides; for there 
are a hundred good reasons why the future 
should have nothing but peace, to every sound 
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reason why it should have war in store for us. 
But it is well for thoughtful men to remember 
that there is in these days of a closely-knit 
world only one very serious danger of war 
between civilized nations; and that is the 
growth of an inflamed public opinion or prej- 
udice in one nation against another. Kings 
and other rulers are becoming increasingly 
powerless to cause war, even when they are 
so inclined. Grievances and open offences, 
if they are definite, are usually settled and 
removed by diplomacy so long as_ public 
opinion is quiescent. But danger lurks chiefly 
in the moods and prejudices of the people. 
The thing of prime importance to the future 
of Japan (and for that matter of the United 
States also) is that the people shall not receive 
wrong notions about international prestige 
or about the character and purposes of other 
races. For this reason, it is probably true that 
the most dangerous influence in the world to- 
day, in every nation, is the “yellow” press, 
because it never makes for calmness but always 
for popular excitement. 

But happily General Kuroki’s visit has 
called forth in all the Western countries the 
friendliest expressions to Japan; and, if there 
be real danger to the peace of the world in 
Japanese ambition, or in any possible opposi- 
tion to Japan’s legitimate development, it is 
a danger that lies far in the future. 


THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 


HE second Hague Conference of repre- 

sentatives of all the chief Powers finds 

the world in a very different mood from the 

mood that prevailed when the first Conference 

met. Then any concerted movement looking 

toward the prevention of war was regarded as 
an impracticable dream. 

The Tribunal created by the Conference was 
regarded as an impractical and academic thing. 
But it has settled international differences, 
and the practicability of arbitration has steadily 
won its way in the minds of men and of nations. 
It is true that there have been two great wars 
in recent years—the Boer war and the Japan- 
ese war with Russia; but the agitation for 
the peaceful settlement of international dif- 
ferences has nevertheless made unexpected 
and most remarkable progress. 

Such events as the growth of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the great Peace Con- 
ference recently held in New York, the widen- 
ing influence of the annual conferences for 
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arbitration held at Lake Mohonk, the serious 
discussion—if not of disarmament, at least of 
limiting armaments—by responsible men in 
many of the great Governments, and, most of 
all, the successful test of the Hague Tribunal 
have put the whole subject in men’s minds in 
a new way. The public opinion of the world 
is taking seriously the subject of the substitution 
of arbitration for war; and this is an incalcul- 
able step forward. The present Conference 
will consider seriously the making of the Hague 
Court a judicial tribunal instead of a semi- 
diplomatic body; and the automatic assembly 
of the Conference hereafter, so that there may 
always be a sort of High Court of the nations 
and a regular periodical meeting of their 
representatives. The present Conference— 
most of all—has the serious attention of the 
public opinion of the whole world. 


CANADA’S DESTINY 


OTHING that has arisen from the 
Colonial Conference in Great Britain is 
more profoundly interesting than the outburst of 
imperial loyalty in Canada. Every word, trite 
or heart-felt, that was uttered by the pre- 
miers to bring closer together the scattered 
units of the Empire seems to have awakened 
genuine echoes in Canada. 

Is Canada drifting toward rather than away 
from the mother country? Americans, count- 
ing the thousands that yearly emigrate to the 
North, figuring carefully and statistically the 
commercial ties that yearly strengthen between 
Canada and the United States, have been wont 
to take it for granted that some day Canada 
will be at least a second American republic, 
if not a part of our own republic. Yet to-day, 
the imperial note is stronger in Canada than 
it was ten years ago. 

Nor does the native-born American popula- 
tion of the Canadian Northwest seem to alter 
the situation greatly. For every American, 
the Dominion records tell us, who goes across 
the border, two real Britons from the old 
country come in to keep the balance true. 

In Ontario and Quebec, the Canadian 
traditions are kept as sacred as they ever were. 
Toronto is in no respects an American city, 
either in its business or its social life. 

Things move slowly, but the growth looks 
healthy. Certainly, the future of Canada 
gives, if anything, less worry to the Canadians 
than it gives to us. They are confident, and, 
apparently, quite satisfied with their status. 
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A REPORT THAT HAS LIFE IN IT 


id GLADSTONE made the figures of a 
budget read like a romance, a county 
public school superintendent in Illinois has 
achieved as remarkable a victory over a sub- 
ject usually even more dull than figures—he 
has made a school report a human document 
of delightful as well as stimulating reading. 
The county is Winnebago County, and the 
superintendent is Mr. O. J. Kern. 

His first phrase strikes a note that runs 
throughout, “People of Winnebago County:” 
no formal address, but a strenuous sort of 
greeting. 

“The schools belong to the people and the people can 
have what they want. Country people can have 
better schools when they spend more money on them and 
spend it in a better way. It is said that the farmers cannot 
get their children to the central school. The farmers of 
Winnebago County never fail to get their milk to the 
central factory, if it takes four horses. . . . The 
truth that the money question is fundamental in making 
better country schools might as well be faced first as last. 
It is the duty of the county superintendent to ascertain 
what is being done out on the front line of county school 
improvement all over the United States. It is his duty to 
present these facts to the consideration of his people. It 
is for the people to act. The’people can have better schools 
if they want them.” 


Then follow reports from every school dis- 
trict—an average of three lines of type to a 
school, in answer to three terse questions: 


““What were net proceeds of school social and how was 
money expended ? 

‘What improvement on school grounds in spring of 1906? 

‘What attempt at a school garden?” 


The answers are preceded by this comment: 
“Where no reply is given nothing was done. 
This does not necessarily imply that there was 
no need of doing anything.” 

Photographs of school grounds, well kept 
and ill, are printed beside the names of the 
teachers and directors who deserve the credit 
or the censure for their condition. The 
“deadly parallel” is used, as in the argument 
for more beautiful school yards. A page 
of pictures of lovely country scenes in Winne- 
bago County carries this comment: “Children 
see these on their way to school; why do not 
the school grounds reflect some of this beauty ?” 
Beside two pictures of farmers’ homes set in 
groves of trees the legend reads, “Do the 
owners of these homes believe in the educa- 
tional value of trees? How about the school 
grounds in their respective districts?” 
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A chapter of the report begins in this way: 

“The best crop raised on the farm is the boy and girl. 
The Winnebago County Farmer Boy’s Experiment Club 
was organized Feb. 22, 1902. It now has a membership 
of 500. The Girls’ Home Culture Club was organized 
two years later. It now has a membership of 300.” 


Then follow suggestions of means of interest- 
ing the boys and girls in farm life; stories are 
told of prize competitions in farm tasks; a 
poem, “The Boy With the Hoe,” clinches the 
argument for these competitions; needle-work 
tests and bread-making tests are described. 

There is a chapter on manual training, others 
on books and pictures, traveling libraries, and 
the consolidation of country schools. The 
few tables of statistics are carefully scattered 
through the book, far enough apart never to 
be tiresome. But pictures are everywhere, 
and all through the report are lively com- 
parisons, and crisp sentences in the vernacular. 
One lays down this handsome little book with 
the wish that half the fiction of the day were 
done as well. It presents a living story of 
cheerful, vigorous real men and women teach- 
ing real boys and girls to do and to think. 
And it is a lesson in the art of presenting living 
facts that other public servants may profit by. 


FOOTBALL HEROES AND EXAMINATION HEROES 


HEN President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 

versity, declares that sports which re- 
quire leg-padding and face-guards and the 
like have no place in educational activities, 
doubtless he seems to a strenuous generation 
to be speaking a soft, degenerate language. 
For, if this be true, how very far from a proper 
training of youth have we wandered these 
twenty years or more! 

Yet the wonder is, to well-balanced men, 
that Mr. Eliot and others in similar authority 
have been so slow to tell the plain truth about 
the abuse of “athletics” in college life. Per- 
haps we had to run this cycle of silliness to 
have done with it. But these signs of recovery 
are grateful. 

It is a simple matter to think clearly about, 
difficult as it has been to act sanely. Nobody 
wants boys to grow up as “mollycoddles.’”’ No- 
body objects to sports; for sports have brought 
a most wholesome change from the old self- 
conscious type of pale college students. The 
“grind” is an unlovely creature, as the foot- 
ball brute is. And even sports that involve 
danger are desirable. 

But the harm has come in the attitude to 


-life and in the conception of training that the 


prevalent view of football has brought. For 
the exaggerated intercollegiate contests have 
not encouraged athletics. They have had as 
little to do with any sane system or conception 
of athletics as they have had to do with 
scholarship. They have made heroes of the 
wrong kind of youth. 

It is not perfectly clear that we need heroes 
at all in our college life; and, when we recover 
from examinations as a method of selecting 
heroes of scholarship and from football as a 
test of heroes of the undergraduate world, our 
colleges will the better have in hand the per- 
fectly plain task of training boys by normal 
methods—that is, by steady, well-ordered 
work, body, mind, and character. We shall 
then have college youth with as little self- 
consciousness as possible. It is doubtful 
whether the colleges where football and ex- 
aminations are the chief tests of manliness and 
of scholarship are doing their tasks. The 
Roman gladiator and the medieval priest 
excelled us at both these exaggerated and 
unbalanced activities. 


AN UNCTUOUS JUNE INDUSTRY 


HIS is the time of year when the giving of 

honorary degrees becomes an unctuous 
industry. A proper recognition of scholarship 
or of distinguished public service when well 
and sparingly bestowed, the honorary degree 
has become in the hands of most American 
colleges a farce that persists by vanity and 
flattery. Are you a rich man—a moderately 
rich man, just rich enough to give promise of 
becoming richer a few years hence? If you 
are, you may have to defend yourself against 
an aggressive LL. D. If you are already very 
rich, you are safe; for the hint would then be 
too bald and bold. Are youa popular preacher 
whom parents consult about the education of 
their sons? If you are, a D. D. will get you, 
if not this year, then the next, or the next. 
Are you a college president, however humble, 
or a professor who has edited a series of text- 
books? ‘Then the rules of the union demand 
your decoration. The tailors who make (and 
rent) academic gowns have had a prosperous 
season; and the monohippic game goes sol- 
emnly on, as if all the world did not smile at 
it. How the D. D.’s and the LL. D.’s can 
look each other in the face and remain. grave 
is a wonder; for these honorary distinctions 
are no longer taken seriously by the public. 








SAFEGUARDS FOR INVESTORS 


HERE has never been a period in the 
history of Wall Street when the con- 
scientious bankers and brokers were 
more careful in giving advice to intending 
purchasers of bonds and stocks than they are 
to-day. So far at least as the real leaders of 
the investment market are concerned, the 
interests of the people are now honestly guarded 
by the bankers. 

There have been periods when the relation 
of the investor to the Wall Street market was 
the relation of the plundered to the plunderer. 
For instance, at the top of the long rise in the 
stock-market in 1891, in 1902, and at other 
similar periods, even the most conservative 
bankers continued strongly to advise their 
customers to buy stocks without fear. But 
at the top of the great rise that took place in 
1906, a steady, influential body of bankers, 
without conference with one another but with 
almost perfect unanimity, warned the people 
to leave the stocks alone. This rank-and-file 
of the Wall Street army has now turned “trai- 
tor” to “the interests” and has raised a shout 
of warning. 

This is a hopeful sign. In the beginning, 
the banker was supposed to be a safeguard to 
the client, and his advice was supposed to be 
disinterested, and generally was. But in the 
long period between the Civil War and the 
year 1906, the banker degenerated. Instead 
of calling himself a “banker,” he called him- 
self a “banker and broker.” The old-line 
banker became an anachronism. His real 
investment client gradually disappeared, or 
caught the speculative fever and began to 
follow his mentor into “stock deals,” “marginal 
accounts,” and all the other new-fangled 
contrivances for separating him from his money. 

Hundreds of so-called “banking houses” 
arose in Wall Street that would have been a 
disgrace to the name in the other days. As 
time went on and the great financiers came into 
prominence, they began to subordinate these 
banking houses to their own individual interests. 
When Smith, Brown & Co. had gained a 
good list of clients and could therefore buy a 
lot of stocks for investment, some great magnate 
undertook to bring Smith, Brown & Co. 


under his influence. Perhaps he would open 
a small account with the house, and buy and 
sell stocks through it. After a time, he would 
invite the head of the house to lunch at his 
club, compliment him upon the way in which 
his orders were executed, intimate that the 
account would be enlarged, and finally tell 
him of a great movement that was going to 
take place in the market next week. 

In time, Smith, Brown & Co. came to follow 
the tips of the magnate. His customers made 
money, and, as they always told their friends 
about it, the clientele grew fast. The head 
of the firm recognized that his position as a 
“Keene broker,” a “Gates broker,” a “Hill 
broker” or a “Harriman broker,” as the case 
might be, was the basis of his great sucess. 
He kept in close touch with the magnate who 
fed him. At last, generally at the top of a 
big rise, the magnate began to hint of some 
great thing to be accomplished. Perhaps 
a stock dividend was to be declared; perhaps 
it was an increase in the dividend to to per 
cent.; perhaps it was a great “deal” for some 
ore lands; perhaps it was only a huge specula- 
tive pool that was to be formed. In any case, 
the banker was led on to high hopes. He 
handed them to his clients. They bought 
thousands of shares of stock. They “made 
the market,” as they say in Wall Street. 

Then came the crash. Exactly this thing 
happened in 1903, when nearly every great 
commission house in Wall Street had become 
identified more or less closely with one or 
other of the great “‘special interests,” and had 
systematically “loaded” its customers with 
the stocks of the interest to which the head of 
the firm owed allegiance. To a far less extent 
the same thing happened in the fall of 1906, 
especially in the stocks that are roughly 
grouped as “Harriman stocks” and “Hill 
stocks.” In each case, the things promised 
by the magnates actually came to pass, but 
they were not followed by further great rises 
in price, but by terrible declines. 

It was at this point that the real body of the 
Wall Street bankers broke away from the in- 
fluence of the financial kings, and swore anew 
its old allegiance to the interests of the public 
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—its clients. I have in mind a banking house 
that, at one time in recent years, did a very 
large business for the so-called Harriman 
clique. On the day that the Union Pacific 
dividend was increased to 10 per cent., the 
head of this house turned back to his people. 
In the afternoon, he sent out to every customer 
a letter full of the most solemn warning not to 
follow the speculation in the stocks of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. He 
advised, without qualification, to sell all stocks, 
of all sorts, and either to hold the proceeds in 
cash or to invest in only the best kinds of bonds. 

“Tt is my opinion,” he wrote, “that it will 
be many months, and it may be some years, 
before the public will be justified in trading 
in this market with any confidence that they are 
not mere tools for the use of the great 
speculators.” 

That letter, followed as it was by many 
others of a similar tone, practically destroyed 
the commission business of that house. The 
biggest individual account was withdrawn 
almost immediately, and transferred to a house 
that is still advising its clients to buy Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific at all times. 
The old clients of the house did as they were 
advised, and their trade in stocks sincé August 
last has been very small indeed. The banker 
who wrote the letter knew that his commission 
business would be cut down to a minimum 
because his clients are not of the class that 
trades heavily on what is called the “short 
side,” hoping for a decline. He did it with 
his eyes open, holding that as an honorable 
banker worthy of the name, the interests of 
his customers came first and his own interests 
second. 

This is not an isolated case, by any means. 
In some measure, every old-line banking 
house in Wall Street is trying to do the same 
thing, though it does not always succeed. 
Individuals have added their assistance to the 
warning movement. Mr. Stuyvesant Fish 
and Mr. Jacob Schiff are two men whose 
voices have been raised to warn the investment 
public not to be too sanguine. The warning 
came at the very moment that it was most 
needed—at the moment when the directors 
of the Union Pacific, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
of the Atchison, of the Pennsylvania, of the 
Southern Pacific, and of the New York Central 
had hung out new lures in the shape of in- 
creased dividends. The slaughter that fol- 
lowed is a matter of history; but it would 


undoubtedly have been a hundred times worse 
had not the old-line Wall Street houses, a few 
daring individuals, and two or three unhar- 
nessed newspapers and periodicals been shout- 
ing their warnings from the house-tops for 
two full months. 

Before passing to another phase of this 
subject of public safety and the returning safe- 
guards, a word must be said about another 
kind of alleged “banking house.” There are 
three hundred firms below Park Row, New 
York, who call themselves by this honored 
name, then drag that name through the slime 
of dishonesty, deceit, and fraud. They do 
not owe allegiance to any of the great financiers. 
They are the merest prostitutes of finance. 
These firms are formed hurriedly, in most 
cases, to sell to the hungry public little blocks 
of mining stock, oil stock, cheap and miserable 
industrial stocks, stocks that represent a pro- 
moter’s hopes for the future of some new in- 
vention—anything at all, in fact, that the poor 
public might be induced to buy. They have 
no standing. Neither Dun nor Bradstreet 
knows them. If they are members in any 
exchange at all it is one of the four or five self- 
organized, lawless, loose, and unholy exchanges 
that exist merely to give a weak semblance of 
respectability to just such firms as these by 
allowing them to call themselves members 
of an “exchange.” 

The advertisements of these firms are ac- 
cepted by three of the great daily newspapers 
of New York, and paraded in the Sunday 
editions without shame. They do most of 
their advertising, however, outside New York, 
where the public might be supposed to be 
“easier picking.” Their cards appear in nine 
out of ten of the Wall Street papers, being 
refused only by a little handful of clean men 
in that delectable branch of the journalistic 
profession. Four of their cards appeared 
a few weeks ago in a journal devoted to women, 
with the alluring statement in one form or 
another that “Special facilities are afforded 
to ladies desiring to invest.” Two of these 
firms offered to the widow and the spinster a 
glorious opportunity to sink their savings or 
their life-insurance funds in a cobalt mine 
that has not yet disclosed a single ounce of 
silver or of cobalt. 

These “bankers” have no right to live. In 
order to safeguard oneself against them, it is 
now necessary to make a rule never, under any 
circumstances whatever, to have one single 
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dollar’s worth of business with any “banking” 
firm not well established and widely known, or 
else a member of a reputable exchange. Because 
these firms, even the. worst of them, name as 
their references good national banks in various 
cities—in which banks they deposit small 
accounts in order to be able to use the name— 
all such references must be either ignored or 
investigated personally and thoroughly. The 
mere statement from such a bank, “ Messrs. 
So-and-So have an account with us” means 
nothing at all, and is not a safeguard but a 
pitfall. 

The real investor does not deal in wild- 
cat mining shares or wild-cat shares of any sort. 
Luckily the bond houses are barely touched 
by the infection that has weakened the whole 
structure of the stock-investment world in the 
past decade or two. It is true that a few of 
the big, solid houses have been made mere 
depots for distributing fourth-rate and fifth- 
rate bonds to the public in the interests of 
two or three big railroads, but in general the 
bond business as carried on in Wall Street is 
still respectable. In a former article, THE 
Wortp’s Work paid special attention to the 
circle of strong and clean houses that make 
specialties of bonds of a narrow character 
with a view to giving the buyer a large revenue 
with good security, but a narrow market. 

Let us turn, for a moment, from the general 
bond business to the buyer who represents an 
estate, who desires perfect safety above all other 
things, and who does not care so much about 
large revenue. This magazine has received 
in the past two months perhaps half a dozen 
letters from investors deploring the fact that 
such a buyer is exposed to insidious advice 
from brokers and bankers in Wall Street, and 
finds it hard to satisfy his mind that what he 
buys is really as good as they say it is. 

In every such case, it has been the advice 
of the magazine to limit the purchase to bonds 
that are legal for New York savings banks, or 
Massachusetts savings banks, except such 
bonds as come in under the clause of the latter 
law which makes legal certain street railway 
bonds. ‘That will be a sufficiently broad field. 


In one or two instances, notably the case of the 
Chicago & Alton 3 per cent. bonds, there is a 
suspicion that this law has been made a mere 
creature of financial jugglery, but even in this 
instance no one doubts for an instant that+he 
bonds: will be paid off at par when due, and 
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will pay interest regularly in the meantime. 
The law is strict, and it is generally impartial. 

It is not proposed here to publish a full list 
of these bonds. Probably such a list would 
be furnished by any bond house that does 
business of this kind in large quantities. In 
any event, the intending buyer can go to the 
cashier or the president of his savings bank 
and ask a few questions, or he can write to this 
magazine at any time. A book is published 
giving a full exposition of the New York law, 
but it costs $15, and is subject to amendment 
after each session of the New York legislature. 
Another book, also at high cost, outlines all the 
laws on this subject in all the states. Trustees 
of large estates, private investors of big sums 
of money, bankers, and financial advisers of 
business concerns that invest their surplus 
should have these books, but the small investor 
can obtain all the information that he needs 
without them. 

The point of all this is the fact that the law 
has established safeguards in many states that 
will absolutely guard the investment of the 
people, if the people will only be guided by the 
law. The New York Stock Exchange has 
thrown yet other bulwarks between the gold of 
the people and the pirates of high and low 
finance. The strongest of these guards is 
publicity, a certain amount of which is required 
before a stock can be listed on the Exchange. 
Unhappily, the special interests were able 
some years ago to get around this to some 
extent by getting their stocks “listed in the 
unlisted department” of the Stock Exchange, 
which is a foolish thing that stamps the Ex- 
change as not at all a perfectly reliable guardian 
of the public’s welfare. 

On the whole, it will be seen that there is no 
need for anyone to walk into danger if he use the 
proper precaution. If a man will open ac- 
counts with firms that he does not know; if he 
takes as gospel truth everything that he sees 
in advertisements or press notices; if he will - 
invest in wild-cat stocks in spite of all advice 
and warning; if he persists that he knows 
more about investments than the savings-bank 
committee of his state; if he follows “tips” 
on faith alone—if he must do all or any one of 
these things, he will continue to be the victim 
of the “special speculators,” of the sudden 
bankruptcy, of the mere financial pirate, or of 
the bond house whose stock in trade is a con- 
fidence game. 
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CROMER, MAKER OF EGYPT 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE REMARKABLE MAN WHO HAS RULED FOR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


BY 


PERCEVAL LANDON 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE OPENING OF TIBET,” ETC. 


' N 7 E HUMAN beings are a strange race. 
Unless a fact is labeled, we do not 
recognize its importance, and if it is 

labeled in letters of sufficient size we recognize 

it whether it be really important or not. We 
shout ourselves hoarse over the relief of a town 
that should never have been defended; we 
grow hysterical over a cold-blooded murderer 
until our even more hysterical ministers com- 
mute his entirely just punishment. Our per- 
spective is entirely wrong. We thrust our- 
selves unabashed upon our great men; we 
allow our Lttle men to thrust themselves un- 
abashed upon ourselves. A man who has 
rendered service in his generation to the causes 
which our generation represents—and no man 
can do more—is, as often as not, allowed to 
die neglected and perhaps in poverty. But 
thirty years later, up he goes in bronze, though 
the work he did, the difficulties he faced, the 
ideals he brought down to live on earth, are all 
as tinkling brass to the dull aftercomers who, 
thanks to him,-start where he gave up his work. 

The only great work that man can do in this 

world is to hand on his torch alight. 


LORD CROMER IN EGYPT 


Quite quietly and without further trumpet- 
ings and salutes than an official eulogy from 
those whose servant he has been for four and 
twenty years—and the usual fifteen-gun salute 
as his train steamed out from Cairo—the one 
absolute monarch in the world to-day, and 
probably the greatest of living benefactors to 
his kind, resigned his throne on May 6th. 
There is never a crowned head east or west of 
Suez which possesses the unconditioned autoc- 
racy which Lord Cromer has just laid down. 
The circumstances have had no parallel in 
modern times; in ancient history the man 
himself recalls no prototype. That reserved 
man, known to everyone in Cairo and known 
by almost none, exercised an influence invisible 


and omnipresent without display, without 
argument, without appeal. 

I remember a new visitor from the United 
States who spoke to me under the great bougain- 
villea in the garden of the German Church in 
the Sharia el-Manakh. He was greatly puzzled 
about a notice he had seen that morning. 
So far as he could remember, it set out that as it 
had seemed good to the Agent (no reason 
given) to close half a dozen elementary schools 
(of which a list was named), those elementary 
schools thereby were and would thenceforward 
remain shut. 

“Just ‘shut’ and no more about it. Now 
who in is this Agent? I never heard of 
such a thing. Just ‘shut!’ It’s more like 
Genesis than anything I have struck yet.” 

I explained that the Agent was the British 
Consul-General. 

“Well,” he said, “and what of that? Our 
Consul-General Long doesn’t go about shutting 
up elementary schools. Why, it would be 
bad form in an ambassador.” 

I told him that the British Consul-General 
was also Lord Cromer, and his face lightened. 

“TI thought he was a Viceroy, or something 
like that,” he explained; and, much comforted, 
he took a tram ‘to see real Eastern romance in 
the Muski. There has been, since 1883, more 
Eastern romance at the Agency than in all the 
Cairene bazaars put together. But you have 
to be able to see it. 

Still, my American’s remark seemed in some 
ways a happy one. It is because Lord Cromer 
has observed the ways of Genesis that he has 
been so entirely successful. 

Why, one is tempted to ask, has Lord Cromer 
succeeded where Cleopatra and Napoleon 
failed? Because, to an extent with which he 
has never yet been credited, he has been able 
to understand and willing to identify him- 
self with the timid but eternal prejudices of 
that backbone of Egypt, the despised and 
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downtrodden fellaheen. “Let us ask you,” said 
the Prime Minister of Egypt the other day, to 
Lord Cromer, “to allow us to consider you 
always as one of us.” This is the simple key 
not only to the full tide of sympathy and grati- 
tude upon which the retiring Agent went out 
across the bar of Port Said, but to the success 
which had won for him the love of a whole 
people. 

Yet he also kept the perspective of the 
foreigner. Except that he did not follow 
Joseph’s extortion in the lean years, Lord 
Cromer saw that the happy development of 
Egypt lay in adopting his predecessor’s fore- 
sight and determination, so long also as he was 
backed, just as Joseph was, by unanswerable 
power. Without looking to the right hand 
or to the left, he has always pursued that simple 
and consistent policy. So dear to him have 
always been the “voiceless millions of blue- 
shirted fellahin” that he has denied them the 
fatal gift of self-government. Wholly spurious 
and manufactured, he says, is this demand for 
Parliamentary institutions. Could we our- 
selves find some alternative, how gladly we 
would embrace it. We have long lost our own 
love for party politics. Both in England and in 
the United States, the doubt is rising in the 
minds of those who think whether there is 
any other justification for the party system 
than that it has become by this time inevitable, 
an inelastic obstacle to true progress. 


LORD CROMER UPON HIMSELF 


His own summing-up of what his task was 
is an interesting document. Clear before him 
when in 1883 he was appointed was the twin 
necessity—peace, and if possible friendship, 
must at most costs be maintained with France; 
a humane and far-sighted policy must be 
introduced into a régime that had of necessity 
to be bureaucratic. It is old history to repeat 
but the trouble with France deserves a word. 
When, in 1882, England called upon France to 
join in intervention to save both the Khedive 
and the situation, France declined. “Who 
pays the piper calls the tune” and, since 
that refusal, England—who entered upon the 
tremendous enterprise with reluctance and a 
heavy heart—has necessarily called it, subject 
only to an ever-lessening control of an inter- 
national board. 

But one who visits Cairo to-day for the first 
time is not likely to understand the position 
with which Lord Cromer found himself face 


to face twenty-four years ago. The country 
was nearly bankrupt; the worst evils of the 
corvée were still crushing the fellaheen into 
despair; agriculture was almost at a standstill, 
even in the Delta; the whip was the argument 
of the governing power; slavery was accepted 
as a matter of course; the administration of 
justice was at the service of the highest bidder; 
hospitals were unknown; education in a mod- 
ern sense was unknown; sympathy between 
rulers and ruled was non-existent; the whole 
of the Sudan province had been captured; 
the meaning of Egypt as the centre of the 
Old World had long been forgotten. With 
just and serious pride, Lord Cromer referred 
the other day to the undeniable fact that every 
one of these abuses has been swept away during 
ihe twenty-four years of his government. 
Egypt has become the classical example of 
sudden and splendid prosperity, and the 
wrinkles of immemorial time across its face have 
been transformed by Lord Cromer into fertile 
furrows from which in a decade it means to 
challenge on equal terms the cotton and sugar 
growing countries of the world. 


AN ELUSIVE PERSONALITY 


But what of the man? I could hardly 
describe him better than by saying that no one 
knows Lord Cromer. His appointment, a 
quarter of a century ago, was severely criticised. 
Never in all the time that has elapsed has he 
appeared upon the surface, while all the time 
he was performing miracles unequaled in 
history. The other day, I asked a Cabinet 
minister what the attitude of the new Radical 
government was on the Egyptian question. 
He said: “If Lord Cromer wishes to remain 
till he is eighty, the present Government will 
put no obstacle in his way.” It has been given 
to him to fill the most criticized position in 
the whole round of civilized authority for the 
working time of a man’s prime of life, and in 
that brief space a new and strong nation has 
been formed out of jarring interests and cor- 
ruption. Without a day’s friction with his 
own chiefs, without serious trouble with any 
one of the many jealous watching powers, 
he has brought the thing to pass and he has 
done it so that when at last he leaves his throne, 
the Egyptians and the very French themselves 
join in a splendid act of gratitude. 

Partly, of course, Lord Cromer judges his 
man most excellently. He picked out Kitche- 
ner, who as a spectator watched from Admiral 
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Seymour’s flagship off Alexandria the bom- 
bardment which was to open the doors of work 
and glory to him. Moncrieff and Garstin he 
knew and favored; from Cassel he accepted 
the shared benefit with full knowledge and 
approval; Tewfik’s loyalty, Nubar’s broad 
common sense, the bold reforms of Riaz— 
all he tested and all he set in their due place 
for the great work of regeneration which was 
entrusted to him. Never a man whom he had 
chosen disappointed him. But the man him- 
self remains as elusive as the Sphinx seven 
miles awayacross the Nile. It may be that 
the man’s entire simplicity conceals no art at 
all, but no one living can put his finger on the 
secret of his success. After all, men who in 
times of stress drive their fellows before them 
know little how they do it, and care less. The 
secret of Rhodes’s tremendous force died with 
him. Clive lived to be criticized only by those 
who did not knowhim. Wolsey was to foreign- 
ers a butcher’s dog; to Englishmen he was 
the inevitable influence and the savior of his 
generation. Napoleon and Nelson are as 
inexplicable. Men of this kind do not study 
methods; they accept results and hardly know 
that they have contributed to them. It is a 
hard matter to follow the lead of such men, 
but Lord Cromer has followed them. 


SIR ELDON GORST 


Lord Cromer is to be succeeded by Sir Eldon 
Gorst, a handsome man with a vast acquaint- 
ance with every detail of Egyptian administra- 
tion and finance. He succeeds to the super- 
intendence of a structure of which the designs 
are finished, the foundations are laid, and the 
building itself finished up to the first string 
course. It may be that the extension of the 
building will be in his hands; it may be that 
he will have to fight for the carrying out of the 
existing designs. Should he fail in any part, 
he at least cannot plead ignorance, for no man 
in Egypt knows Egypt like Sir Eldon Gorst. 
The work that lies before him on the lines laid 
down is enough to wear a man’s energy out. 
Not until the new bed of the hill, 200 miles 
long, is cut above the Sobat; not until the Great 
Lakes themselves are dammed for the eternal 
benefit of Egypt, is England’s work in north- 
east Africa finally established. Yet what 
work it is that Cromer hands down to be car- 
ried out! Each inch of dam in the gorge of the 
Victoria Nyanza is worth twenty-seven Assouan 
reservoirs full to the brim. The very concep- 
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tion of the thing is bewildering. Egypt, from 
being the close valley of the Nile, will have 
become a latitudinal fact. One day the desert 
oases will find their occupation gone; one day 
the dykes of the Canal will keep fresh water 
in as well as hold salt water out. Nothing 
less has Cromer set before him as a goal; nothing 
less will be demanded of his follower. 

There is something fascinating about this 
slow invasion of almost prehistoric places from 
the influence of which no man can wholly 
escape. It was once remarked of Khufu that 
had he utilized in another and more usual 
manner the national brute force and endurance 
which went to build the Great Pyramid, he 
would have been king from the Cataracts to 
the Euxine; and the criticism is probably true. 
It is also probably true that his successor, a 
man as relentless, might in the same way— 
had he cared to do so—have exchanged cubic 
feet of stone for square miles of European 
dominion. Discipline, endurance, meat; these 
were the three requisites; all were there to be 
used and, had the idea struck an Egyptian 
king of that day, he might have spent his 
summers on the Riviera, and the fate of the 
world would have been strangely different. 


THE KEY TO EGYPT’S FUTURE 


Water! There is the whole Egyptian prob- 
lem in a word. For only if Egypt should 
become poor again, only if the security it offers 
for the millions there invested should be 
lessened—only in that case will Europe once 
more interfere with its affairs. And the wealth 
of Egypt depends not upon this thing nor upon 
that, but upon water. There is no better soil 
than this thirsty and crystalline desert sand, 
and the men who give Egypt water, men like 
Moncrieff and Garstin, solve the question that 
no one has faced since the Fayoum irrigation 
scheme was mooted. There is little to trouble 
Gorst along his horizons; the only anxieties 
are at his feet. 

But here in Egypt, the old abuse creeps in. 
It is the same everlasting story of the contact 
between West and East. The East is rescued 
by England from disease, cruelty, starvation, 
injustice, dirt, and despair, but no solitary 
flash of gratitude ever lightens the work of its 
benefactors. Even Cromer referred with a 
touch of sadness to this. He quoted a French- 
man’s observation as the summing up of the 
matter: ‘When a people has suffered too 
much, it scarcely has strength enough to 
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thank those that save it.” But the white man 
takes up his burden as ever. Thanks from 
those he saves he does not need; he demands 
only the sympathetic attitude of his other 
white brethren—and that at last Lord Cromer 
won and hands down to his happier successor. 
But England has educated the so-called 
Nationalists in Egypt only to have them turn 
against her, just as in India Britain has raised 
the timid Bengali from dirt and oppression 
only to see them lead the sedition and misre- 
presentation of the peninsula against her. 


THE OUTLOOK 


But the pilot has been dropped and for a 
moment men’s interest centres round the new 
helmsman. Strong as Cromer was strong, 
strong as an elemental force, Gorst is not. 
His strength lies in his gigantic knowledge of 
every aspect of every question affecting Egypt 
—a knowledge, which, as was intended and 
foreseen, has been solidified and extended by 
his term of work in the Foreign Office in 
London. Yet his lack of creative power is the 
less to be deplored because Cromer has put 
all things in such train that the exact policy 
to be pursued at every point is for his successor 
rather a tradition or a necessity than a choice. 
For the future, it will be more a question of 
manner than matter. The manner of Cromer 
was superb. There was apparently no dis- 
cussion: no one’s name, not even the Agent’s, 
was put forward; unless it was advisable, there 
was not even warning given, but the desired 
end was secured. As we have seen, it was here 
a case of closing elementary schools; there it 
was a question of the spending of $30,000,000 
and the destruction of Phile to ensure the 
permanent prosperity of the country. There 
was scarcely a ripple on the surface as the 
finances of Egypt were slowly pulled out of 
the slough into which they had fallen; there 
was no more advertisement than was inevitable 
on the occasion of the publication of the 
annual Budget. 

Once and only once, there had to be a dis- 
play. Egypt had lost the Sudan provinces 
and bided its time for their recovery. The 
time came, and Kitchener went up the Nile. 
At a cost that was ludicrously small, the two 
battles of the Atbara and Omdurman were 
fought, the valley of the Nile was secured for 
British influence, the Mahdi’s supremacy was 
destroyed, Gordon was avenged, and the upper 
lands of the Nile returned again to be admin- 


istered in Cairo. Yet, even at this time, 
Cromer’s name hardly appeared; and after- 
ward, while the great schemes he has inaugu- 
rated were coming to fruition, in silence he 
moved strongly about the vast spaces of Egypt. 
He has touched nothing from the Great Lakes 
to the Alexandrian breakwater which he has 
not helped most powerfully. 

Yet there are few men who claim to know 
him, and the secret of his influence is kept 
even from them. Those who are best ac- 
quainted with his methods will often bewilder 
a listener in attempting to describe his per- 
sonality. After using many words, there still 
remains the apparent inadequacy of Lord 
Cromer’s means, however fully they may be 
described, to the ends he obviously attained. 
This is a secret which cannot be imparted, 
though perhaps it is the most important 
secret of these modern days. For the time 
has gone by when outward show produced 
respect and smoothed the path of achievement. 
Lord Cromer’s strenuous retirement from 
public observation not only facilitated difficult 
passages with foreign governments, but was 
own cousin to that impenetrable veil which 
hid the personality and baffled the critics of 
Lord Salisbury. Immense industry, wide views, 
and a determination to achieve the aim rather 
than to get the credit for it laid solid foundations 
for such work as Lord Cromer’s, but do not 
catch the eye. Now, as after twenty-four 
years of unremitting work he resigns the govern- 
ment of the collection of half-civilized families, 
clans, and tribes which he has made into a 
state, the personal modesty of the man has in a 
measure prevented the imagination of common 
men from being stirred by his achievement. 
Yet it cannot be too well recognized that 
among the great administrators and creators 
of mankind, Lord Cromer holds a place which 
no other living man can claim to-day, and which 
in its worth, degree, and permanence is not 
less than that with which Bismarck, Garibaldi, 
Clive, and Washington are associated in the 
minds of men. What the future holds it is 
impossible to guess, but never was a ship 
launched with half the certainty of her holding 
her own against the worst violence of the 
troubled seas, than must now gladden Lord 
Cromer’s heart as he steps down from the 
bridge of the stout ship of his own construction 
and gives over his life’s work to the use and 
care of a younger and more vigorous man. 
And that is all he cares about. 
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SIR EVELYN BARING, LORD CROMER 


As Agent and Consul-General in Egypt for the British Government since 1883, he practically replaced the Khedive 
as a ruler, and made Egypt a modern, civilized nation. 
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few men to great tasks. Some—like 

Gordon at Khartum—are swept away 
before their work is fairly begun. Others— 
like Curzon in India—go steadily forward 
until they come to a stone wall which they can 
neither break nor climb. Now and then, one 
has the happiness to see his great task finished 
and retires with the thanks of his countrymen 
and the gratitude of an alien race ringing in his 


Pier men to and Imperialism call a 





ears. This is now the happiness of Sir Evelyn 
Baring, Lord Cromer, who has been making 
history in Egypt for a quarter of a century. 
“Considering the magnitude of the work 
he has accomplished,” says Mr. Moberly Bell, 
“we have in Lord Cromer the biggest living 
Englishman.” From the American point of 
view, no living Englishmen (and few dead ones) 
outtop Lord Curzon when it comes to empire- 
building. But comparison is unfair when 
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tasks are so unlike save in bigness. Curzon 
might have failed in Egypt; Baring might not 
have fitted the Viceroy’s chair so well. 
Quietly, for more than twenty years, Lord 
Cromer worked steadily at one of the world’s 
hard jobs—and it was his good fortune to be 
allowed to work at it so long without Cabinet 
interference. It is a_ significant fact that 
England has entrusted the fate of Egypt to 
men who knew the conditions and who were 
willing to stay until the work was done. Lord 
Cromer has been in Egypt almost continuously 


® 





ABBAS HILMI, THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT 


As “Viceroy’’ of the Sultan of Turkey, he is the nominal ruler of Egypt 


since 1877; Sir Eldon Gorst, who succeeds 
him, has been in service there since 1880; 
Sir Reginald Wingate, Governor-General of 
the Soudan, has had a part in almost every 
important happening in its modern history. 
“He was among the last men that saw Gordon, 
he was one of those who welcomed Slatin back 
to Cairo after his eleven years’ captivity in the 
Mahdi’s country; he was with Kitchener at 
Khartum; he was with him at Fashoda when 
the famous interview occurred with Colonel 
Marchand.” But think how many Governors 
we have had in Porto Rico and in the Philippines 
since 1898—and how many engineers in 
Panama! 


Since Egypt has a Khedive of its own, and 
since it belongs to a nation which has a Sultan, 
how happens it that a British “Agent and 
Consul-General” rules the land? This is a 
puzzling question on this side the sea, except 
to those who have had some reason for follow- 
ing the maze of international politics. 

But it is a story of finance rather than of 
politics. Americans can easily understand it 
by recalling a similar situation closer home. 
England is in Egypt for practically the same 
reasons that the United States is in Cuba 
to-day. 

“But we are in Cuba merely to restore order 
and to protect American capital invested there!” 

Exactly; and that is why England is in 
Egypt. - 

“But we have explicitly stated that.we will 
recall our troops just so soon as Cuba can 
demonstrate its ability to maintain a stable 
government!” 

England issued the same explicit statement 
before Tommy Atkins ever left the troopship— 
and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the ministry that issued the statement. 
Successive Cabinets from the time of Gladstone 
on down have shown lukewarmness on the 
subject of British occupation cither of Egypt 
or of the Soudan. 

“But twenty-five years have passed, and 
England is in Egypt yet!” 

Yes, and we are still in Cuba—and there is 
none of our elder statesmen wise enough to 
tell us when we will get out or how long the 
Cubans will let us stay out. 

Here, in barest outline, is the story. The 


‘details are mercifully omitted, for so good an 


a3 


authority as Lord Milner remarks that “‘it is 
not given to mortal intelligence to master at one 
blow the complexities of Turkish suzerainty and 
foreign treaty rights.” 

In 1863, Khedive Ismail came to the 
throne, his brain throbbing with big ideas. 
He was a royal financier—and a royal spender 
rarely surpassed in history. Egypt was fairly 
prosperous, with revenues sufficient to keep 
the wheels turning, so Ismail found his credit 
remarkably good in Europe. Everybody 
wanted to lend him money, and he devised 
so many ways of spending it that by the 
end of thirteen years he had advanced the 
national debt from about $15,000,000 to 
$425,000,000. During this period he and De 
Lesseps had built the Suez Canal, the Khedive 
retaining most of the shares. 
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In 1876, Ismail found himself at the end of 
his rope, with howling creditors at the other 
end. In desperation, he offered his Canal 
shares to the Paris bankers for $20,000,000. 
The Frenchmen saw the value of the invest- 
ment but waited for their Government to 
guarantee its safety. 

Somebody flashed the news across the 
Channel. The Suez Canal is England’s short- 
cut to India and, besides, most of the com- 


THE KHEDIVE’S PALACE AT CAIRO 


imperative that England and France take 
charge of Egypt’s finances in self-protection. 
Each country sent a commissioner; the Eng- 
lishman was a major in the Royal Artillery— 
one Evelyn Baring. The name sounded gentle 
and ladylike—but it was Lord Cromer who 





went with the name. The French commis- 
sioner sat for the photographers and gladly 
talked for publication; Baring sat in the 
counting-house and did the work. After a 








It houses the shadow of authority, which is all that is left of the Turkish régime. 


merce that passes that way is British. It 
would never do to allow another European 
nation to control the waterway, so Lord 
Beaconsfield went to the Rothschilds and asked 
for a loan of $20,000,000; as collateral, he 
offered his promise to ask Parliament to pay 
it back. He got the money, cabled to Cairo, 
and Great Britain became the principal stock- 
holder in the Canal. 

This transaction laid the foundation for a 
world of trouble. In a short while, it became 


few months, he tired of it and went to India to 
become the financial adviser of his cousin, 
Lord Northbrook, who was then the Viceroy. 

But it was not so easy as this for England to 
get away from Egypt. Troubles began to 
pile up after Major Baring left. Finally, a 
native official, one Arabi (not “the Blest’’) 
exaggerated his influence and headed a Boxer- 
like movement for throwing all Europeans 
into the Mediterranean—without paying them 
off. There was a riot at Alexandria, under 
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NATIVES SOLDIERS’ DRILLING AT OMDURMAN 


One of the great achievements of Lord Cromer’s policy is an effective body of trained native soldiers 


the very guns of the British and French fleets, 
and scores of Europeans were murdered. 
Both fleets cleared for action, but the French- 
man received a cablegram to clear for home. 

The English admiral then told Arabi how 
much time he had in which to dismantle the 
Alexandrian forts. Arabi put his hand over 
his mouth to restrain his undignified merri- 
ment. The English cannon then dismantled 
the forts. In retaliation, Arabi prepared to 
cut off the water supply of the Europeans in 
Alexandria. England hurriedly attended to 
the formalities written down in the book of 
international etiquette and then landed the 
marines. 

Arabi left Alexandria and threatened the 
Canal. England called on all the Powers to 
unite in its protection, but they refused. France 
was then asked to help save the work of its 
engineers, but the statesmen declined. Eng- 
land then put Tommy Atkins ashore at Ismailia. 
Tommy caught Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir and 
made a good job of it. Arabi disappeared 


over the horizon toward Cairo, but two 





squadrons of English cavalry rode hard across 
the burning sands and Cairo surrendered. 
Two days later, London notified Consiantinople 
that Tommy would be leaving for home shortly. 
That was in 1882, and London would not have 
believed that he would be there in 1907. 

It was really the Mahdi who blocked the 
game. The uprising in the Soudan led Eng- 
land to scnd Gordon to Egypt as Governor- 
Gencral of the Soudan, and this was intended 
to result in the evacuation of that part of the 
country. But when Gordon was making his 
single- handed fight, begging Enzland to send 
him just one British regimcnt to save the 
national honor, public sentiment forced the 
Gladstone ministry to land more troops on 
Egyptian soil. Major Baring had meanwhile 
returned to Egypt, landing in the midst of these 
stirring events. The most inexplicable thing 
in Lord Cromer’s career is that Lord Wolseley, 
commanding the Gordon relief expedition, 
should have been allowed to stay in Cairo long 
enough to be just a few hours too late to save 
the picturesque and daring soldier whose tragic 


EGYPTIAN ATHLETES AT A MILITARY TOURNAMENT IN CAIRO 
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death dropped the flags of many nations to 
the half-mast and checked civilization in the 
Soudan. 

These events are only part of a long chain. 
Just as they show England’s justification for 
entering Egypt, others could be given to 
justify England’s slowness in departing. Of 
course, if one be determined upon it, it is easy 
to see in all this a predetermined scheme of 
British imperialism. Does not half of Europe 
still regard the Spanish war as a clever American 
scheme for seizing the Philippines? But, all 
political considerations aside, the world is 
ready to admit that England’s work along the 
Nile is ample justification for its occupation 





ANGLO-EGYPTIAN MILILARY TUURNAMENT 
The tables set for luncheon at Cairo 


of the land. And the story of England in 
Egypt is largely the story of Lord Cromer. 


EGYPT AS CROMER FOUND IT 


All authorities agree that the Egypt of 1882 
was one of the most hopeless lands in all the 
world. For centuries, it had been the prey of the 
spoilers—‘“‘a satrapy of Persia, a colony of 
Greece, an estate of the Ptolemies, a province of 
Rome, a dependency of the Arabian khalifate of 
Badgad, and a pachalik of the Ottoman 
empire.” Governor after governor, each with 
a different title but with the same insatiable 
greed for spoil, ruled his little hour and went 
his way. To each, in turn, it was a private 
plum-tree: he shook the tree and gathered the 





ESYPTIAN SOLDIERS ON PAKADE 
Before the Mosque of Mohammed Ali, Cairo 


ripe plums until a stronger than he came up out 
of the sea and chased him away. 

Ismail had been deposed by Turkey three 
years before, and his son Tewfik was a weak- 
ling. The finances of the country seemed 





NATIVE SOLDIERS TRAINED BY THE ENGLISH 
Marching in European fashion to celebrate a Mohammedan festival 
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GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE AT KHARTUM 
Kitchener’s recapture of the Mahdi’s stronghold, where “‘Chinese”’ 
Gordon met his tragic death, was the signal for a popular subscription 
in England to establish a great native training school as a memorial 


hopelessly wrecked. Popular education, the 
arts, the sciences, were unknown. Tewfik 
was surrounded by an official class made up of 
the most unscrupulous scoundrels that ever 
cursed a helpless people. Tewfik periodically 
caught “the men higher up” by the heels and 
shook them until the pockets of their capacious 
bloomers were emptied of coin; the “men 
higher up” then exercised the men lower 
down in the same way. The lowest-of-all- 
down, the fellaheen, had no coin, but the tax- 
gathers were skilled to the point of extracting 
blood from a turnip. They did not come 
down upon the peasant at the time of harvest 
and carry away his crop; that was an old, 
unscientific practice. They came while his 
crop was growing. If he could not procure 
actual money, they beat him; at their next 
visit, he had the choice of the frying-pan or the 





GORDON’S PALACE AT KHARTUM 


It is now the seat of the Governor-General of the Soudan 


fire. He could either sell his crop in the field 
at half its value, or he could mortgage it to the 
money-lender and pay 60 per cent. interest. 
The tax outlaw and the money-lender were 
usually in league with one another—and the 
Shylock of Shakespeare was a philanthropic 
gentleman in comparison with either. | 
Starvation and slavery stared every working 
man in the face—and a more shameful fate 
waited at the door of every young girl. Emaci- 
ated, naked, filthy, the lower classes huddled 
together in wretched huts, along with their 
few bony goats and chickens and curs—a 
conglomerate mass of dirt and vermin, the 
absolute picture of wretchedness and disease. 








KHARTUM FRKOM THE PALACE 
The contrast in size and dignity between the Governmcnt houscs 
and the houses of the governed illustrates the English trait of 
magnifying the majesty of the law in the eycs of the natives 


There was scarcely a semblance of the human 
left in them: there was less of the human in 
their oppressors. Simple justice and ‘“‘a square 
deal”? were dreams as remote as the Paradise 
of Mohammed. 

Major Baring knew all these distressing 
facts, and more, when he took up his work 
at the beginning of 1884. He knew also that 
the task of cleaning up the land was not the 
worst of it. There was a Parliament across 
the water that might stop him at any moment; 
there was a concert of fifteen Powers whose 
consent must often be obtained before import- 
ant steps could be taken; there were European 
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parasites in Egypt whom he could not call to 
account without the codperation of their 
consuls; and there was a Khedive and a native 
government whose pride must be preserved 
and in whose name everything must be done. 
It was a Western job to be done in an Oriental 
way. 

This Oriental way is the way that leads the 
average Westerner to madness. Take, for 
example, the farce of Turkey’s confirmation 
of the present Khedive on the death of his 
father in 1892. Before the British fleet waiting 
in the harbor could fire the salute in his honor, 
it was necessary that the official firman from 
the Sultan of Turkey be read from the steps 
of the palace. All Cairo was kept in a state of 
agitation for weeks by conflicting reports about 
this important document. “It had _ started. 
It had not started. It really would have started 
but the caligraphy had at the last moment been 
found defective.”’ The British admiral, over- 
come with weariness, steamed away. At sea, 
he met the ship bearing the firman and re- 
turned with it salute to the Khedive’s accession. 
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TRADITION 


THE EGYPT OF 
Dirt, poverty, and misery against a background of hoary antiquities— 


Lord Cromer’s problem 


A great Turkish dignitary brought it up to 
Cairo in a mysterious bag. The Khedive did 
not have the nerve to open it, fearing that the 


tenor of the decree would be found unsatis- 
factory. The dignitary was cross-questioned 
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THE EGYPT OF LORD CROMER’S ADMINISTRATION 


The modern, sanitary, orderly city of Cairo—Lord Cromer’s solution 
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EGYPTIAN TRANSPORTATION AS LORD CROMER FOUND IT 
. 








TRANSPORTATION IN EGYPT AS LORD CROMER LEFT IT 
A Military Railroad into Khartum 





THE STORY 


as to the nature of the document, but he was 
overwhelmed with regret at his ignorance of 
his august Majesty’s business. But it was 
customary for the ambassador to have a copy 
of it! True, a copy had been prepared for 
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The wires to Constantinople were kept working 
until the Khedive received a cablegram from 
the Sultan which nerved him to open the bag. 

But this was not quite the end. Turkey 
had carefully stipulated the amount of the fee 


TRANSPORTATION IN EGYPT AS LORD CROMER LEFT IT 


The trolley from Cairo to the Pyramids 


him, but it had not been delivered before sailing 
time. And so the farce went on—“the grave 
ambassador bowing over his bag, and the 
equally grave consignee declining to open it” 
—until all the diplomats in Cairo took a hand. 


to be received for issuing the firman—a matter 
of about $30,0c0. During the ceremonies, 
the fee was proffered to the Turkish ambassa- 
dor —and magnanimously refused. But 
everybody understood that it would be 





PRIMITIVE IRRIGATION IN EGYPT AS LORD CROMER FOUND IT 


The labor of many men was required to lift a meagre supply of water from the Nile to irrigate small patches 
of ground. The “shadoof” method has been in use for centuries 
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forwarded to Constantinople in due time. 
It would be quite natural to suppose that 
Major Baring, trained in a_ school which 
says to a man “‘Do this’ and he doeth it,” 
could clear away all this Oriental tape with one 
sweep of his artillery sword. But this he 
could not do, however much his soul may have 


longed for the privilege. He must do his work, 


official: but even that meant unceasing de- 
mands upon his ingenuity and patience, for 
he would constantly be called upon to adjust 
the relations between the officials and their 
English guardians. Furthermore, a native 
official would of course be misled by the show 
of authority and do things without consulting 


his “adviser,’’ and this would call for the un- 
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IRRIGATION IN EGYPT UNDER LORD CROMER 


The vast works at Assouan, to dam and distribute the waters of the Nile to the arid lands, have made 
Egypt a new land. The Assouan dam is now to be raised 20 feet higher 


but not in his own way; the’ sensitive pride of 
a suspicious people must not be humiliated. 
The Khedive must remain the nominal head 
of the Government and all the departments of 
that Government must be filled by native 
officials. Major Baring could appoint a man 
after his own heart as “adviser” to each 


gloved hand. The Khedive himself made this 
mistake once—but only once. 

The irksomeness to a matter-of-fact English- 
man of taking hold of a great task with the 
handicap of Oriental etiquette and interna- 
tional politics can better be imagined than 
described. Lord Milner, who experienced the 
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THE NILE BARRAGE NEAR CAIRO 


Onc of the great irrigation works of Lord Cromer’s administration 


vexatious side of it, once said: ‘As I look 
back upon my residence in Egypt, I seem to 
see one long vista of questions of etiquette and 
especially of precedence, as alarming in their 
possible consequences as they were utterly 
ludicrous in themselves. If there is one digni- 
tary in the world who deserves the indulgent 











EGYPT OLD AND NEW 
Shiftlessness and inefficiency still linger in the shadow of modern 
improvements—but such scenes as this are far less common than 
when Lord Cromer began his career as “‘adviser’’ to the Khedive 


sympathy of all humane men, it is the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies to His Highness the Khe- 
dive.” Many other diplomats agree with him. 


EGYPT AS CROMER LEFT IT 


Leaping over the space of twenty-five years 
of English occupation, let us glance at the 
Egypt of 1907. Its condition to-day is more 
than the measure of England’s justification: 
it is the measure of Lord Cromer as a builder 
and as a man. 

Take the state of its finances, for instance. 
Cromer introduced into Egypt the Bank-of- 
England kind of finance, as opposed to the 
“high finance” of Ismail. He first did for 


. 





‘HE LIFT BRIDGE AND A LOCK 
At the Nile Barrage 


the bankrupt country what Alexander Hamil- 
ton did for the impoverished colonies in the 
early days of our Republic—he put it on a 
sound money basis. The revenues of last 
year were double those of 1882, in spite of the 
great reduction in taxation and the vast sums 
expended in public works. The Canal shares 
worth $20,000,000 when Cromer landed are 
now worth more than $150,000,000. In 1882, 
Egypt’s 4 per cent. “unifieds” were selling at 
less than 50; now 3 per cent. stocks are worth 
100, or more. Foreign capital no longer fears 
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for its safety; more remarkable yet, French 
capital or any other capital is just as safe in 
Egypt as English capital. The finances, in 
all their ramifications, have been handled in 
a masterly way—and in an honest way. 

Land values have advanced 1,000 per cent. 
during the same period. The extraordinary 
rise is due in part to the great Assouan dam 
and other works of irrigation; but it is also 
largely due to the fact that Cromer made it 
possible for a man to till the soil and eat the 
fruit of his hands. It seems a great thing 
to read of the thousands of acres that have 
been added to Egypt’s agricultural area by 
the reclamation works; it is a vastly more 
important achievement that he has wrought 
in the conditions of life surrounding the fella- 
heen. No effort was made to be spectacular 
in this constructive work; the foundations 
were laid gradually and securely; no one claims 
that the task is done, but no one that knew the 
Egypt of 1882 ever expected in one lifetime the 
changes that have already taken place. The 
organization of the Agricultural Bank is a 
fair sample of England’s creative work. It 
lends money to the fellaheen at reasonable 
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THE DRAWBRIDGE OVER THE NILE AT ASSOUAN 


One of the great public works of Lord Cromer’s administratien 


ASSIOUT AND PART OF THE IRRIGATION WORKS OF THE NILE 
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THE INTERIOR " AN ANCIENT TEMPLE AT THEBES 
Lord Cromer’s encouragement of archeology made possible the continuance of the vast excavations in 
Egypt that have uncovered rich treasures of ancient Egyptian art and history. M. Maspero and his French 
associates have entire charge of all the “antiquities”? by agreement between England and France 
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UNEARTHING THE ANTIQUITIES OF EGYPT 


The terraces of Queen Makere’s temple at Thebes 
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interest, the principal to be repaid in install- 
ments. Sir Eldon Gorst says that the total 
annual payment of principal and interest is 
less than the usurers formerly charged for 
interest alone. 


THE NEW EGYPTIAN ARMY 


The reorganization of the native army is 
another example of good workmanship. When 
Cromer went down into Egypt, he found its army 
—as all the world knew—to be nothing more 
than a joke; he “advised” the Khedive that 
it be disbanded and a new army created. He 
also “suggested” the names of a few English 
officers that could turn the trick; one of 
these was Kitchener. The briefest and most 
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EGYPT 


hot sand and ginger when alive.” The 
Egyptians simply lacked the moral courage to 
face a charge and turn it back. 

The second chapter is best told by Kipling: 


“Said England unto Pharaoh, ‘I must make a man of you 
That will stand upon his feet and play the game; 2 
That will Maxim his oppressor as a Christian ought to do,’ ‘ 
And she sent old Pharaoh Sergeant Whatisname. 

It was not a Duke, nor Earl, nor yet a Viscount— 
It was not a big brass General that came; 

But a man in khaki kit, who could handle men a bit, 
With his bedding labelled Sergeant Whatisname.” 


The third part of the story was told in 1891 
by Colonel Holled-Smith, in his report of a 
fight on the same road to Tokar, with the same 
enemy, and under the same conditions—Egyp- 





SHIPS LADEN WITH EGYPTIAN BEEF IN THE SUEZ CANAL 


Illustrating the great increase in Egypt’s productiveness fostered by Lord Cromer’s policies 4 


dramatic way to tell the story of the reorgani- 
zation of the native army is to give three 
extracts. 

First, here is the Egyptian fighting man of 
1884, as pictured by General Baker in a tele- 
gram announcing the defeat of the native army 
by the dervishes at El-Teb: 

“Marched yesterday morning 
Tokar. Our square being only threatened by 
small force of enemy, certainly less than 1,000 strong, the 
Egyptian troops threw down their arms and ran, allowing 
themselves to be killed without the slightest resistance. 
More than 2,000 killed. All material lost.” 

The native troops were not wholly to blame. 
They knew the wild frenzy of the dervishes, 
who have been appropriately described as ‘“‘all 


with 3,500 towards 


tian troops and English officers in both cases. It 
shows what seven years of good training can do. » 


“The bulk of their (the dervishes’) force was directed 
against the line occupied by the 12th battalion, their attack 
being pushed home with their usual intrepidity and fear- 
The troops, however, stood their ground and 


’ 


lessness. 
did not yield one inch throughout the line.’ 

No one now has any apprehension about 
the efficiency of the native army with its British 
officers. They garrison the outposts all the 
way up into the Soudan. 

England’s work for education is less 
spectacular in results, but none the less revolu- 
tionary. It must be remembered that this is 
a Mohammedan land, and that the Western 
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idea of education is a new proposition. The 
schoolgirl, for instance, was formerly an un- 
known—almost an unthinkable—quantity ; now 
there are certainly more than 10,000 girls in 
Egyptian schools. The new movement is 
only begun, for it is Lord Cromer’s conviction 
that Egypt’s great need is for agricultural and 
trade schools. This system is yet to be built 
up, but first must come the primary teaching 
now in progress. That the Egyptian, despite 
his Moslem traditions, takes kindly to instruc- 
tion of a practical character is shown by the 
reform school near Cairo. Lord Cromer has 
been repeatedly embarrassed by the requests of 
Egyptian parents that their children be allowed 
to enter this institution—designed only for the 
criminal class of boys. It is a remarkable fact 
in connection with all his educational work 
that Lord Cromer has insisted that the pupils 
are not to be taught the English language. 
All primary instruction is given in their native 
tongue. 

The contrast between the old and the new in 
higher education can be shown by brief refer- 
ence to two great institutions. At Cairo is a 
Mohammedan “university,” which was old 
when the Universities of Oxford, Paris, and 
Berlin were founded.- Judged by the number 
of its pupils, it is one of the largest in the world; 
judged by its work, it is one of the deadest. 
Its young men squat around ancient theologues 
and commit to memory passages from the 
Koran and other books, written in a language 
now almost obsolete. The influence of this 
“university” is about as progressive as that 
of the mummies on exhibition in the great 
museum of Cairo. 


GORDON MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


At Khartum, on the banks of the Nile, 
stands Gordon Memorial College—the uni- 
versity of to-day and to-morrow. When the 
news reached England that Kitchener had 
avenged Gordon, London overflowed into 
Trafalgar Square and buried the hero’s statue 
in flowers. Then came an appeal from the 
avenger that a great training school be estab- 
lished on the spot where Gordon fell. The re- 
sponse was instantaneous. In 1898, Khartum 
was the stronghold of the Mahdi’s successor. 
Now, in less than ten years, it has a college with 
three departments: (1) a normal school, training 
young men to become teachers and judges; (2) 
a primary school for a larger number of pupils, 
most of whom will eventually hold government 
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positions; (3) a manual training department 
which will furnish the land with its much- 
needed artisans. The plan of Lord Cromer, 
which has his successor’s earnest support, 
provides for the establishment of similar 
schools in many parts of Egypt. 

Much could be said about the improvement 
that has come in the direction of sanitation, 
better methods of transportation, the every- 
day life of the people. A traveler recently 
described a trip all the way up the Nile into 
Uganda on a steamer equipped with electric 
lights, hot and cold baths—and ice! The 
following was the menu served 850 miles from 
Cairo: 

“Potage Julienne 
Poisson bouilli, Sauce hollandaise 
Grosse piece de boeuf garni 
Petits pois a l’Anglaise 
Poulet roti 
Salade de laitue 
Creme renversée 
Dessert et Café.” 


But to those of us who are not tourists, it is far 
more comforting to believe that the hard- 
working Egyptian peasant has at last a sufficient 
quantity of plain, nutritious food for himself 
and his family, and forage for his stock. 


THE MAN WHO DID THE WORK 


For the transformation that has _ been 
wrought, credit must go in large measure to 
Lord Cromer. It goes without saying that 
much of the. work has been accomplished by 
his associates, but Cromer deserves credit for 
knowing how to pick men for difficult tasks. 
It is also much to his credit that he gave his 
younger associates full opportunity to dis- 
tinguish themselves, when a smaller man would 
have taken the honors to himself.’ Mr. Mob- 
erly Bell says that in Cromer’s reports he often 
mentioned the name of a subordinate as having 
procured valuable information or done a par- 
ticularly good piece of work, when in reality 
the chief was himself entitled to the distinction. 

Lord Cromer’s career outside of Egypt can 
be told in a few words. He graduated from 
the military school at the age of seventeen; at 
twenty, the young lieutenant was aide-de-camp 
to Major-General Storks in the Ionian Isles; 
at twenty-five he was in Jamaica. In 1868 
he was a captain of artillery. From 1872 to 
1876 he was private secretary to Lord North- 
brook, Viceroy of India. In 1875 he reached 
the rank of major; four years later he retired 
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from the army and began the great work of his 
life in Egypt, though his continuous service 
dates from 1884. 

“When I came to Egypt,” he once said to 
a friend, “I made up my mind that the work 
was big enough for the life of one man, and that 
I would devote my life to it and not ask pro- 
motion or take promotion until I had made 
it a complete success.” And even the proffer 
of a Cabinet position did not change his 
purpose. 

One of the great factors in his success has 
been his thorough honesty. In the reorgan- 
ization of the country’s finance, in the dis- 
tribution of office, in the expenditure of public 
money, and in many other ways, he undoubtedly 
had opportunities a-plenty for enriching him- 
self—which Egypt expected him to do. But 
at the close of a quarter-century, he left Egypt 
with his integrity unimpeached. ‘The idea 
that Lord Cromer would allow any suspicious 
deal whatever,’” remarked a native connected 
with the financial board, “is so absolutely 
impossible that one does not stop even to con- 
sider it.’ This is a remarkable statement, 
especially since it is repeated by a Frenchman, 
whose sympathies would naturally lead him 
to be skeptical. It seems to be a fact that 
whenever the interests of Egypt clashed with 
those of England, Cromer always decided in 
favor of Egypt—and the home Government 
allowed him to do so. His administrative 
policy was admirably stated by Lord Milner 
some years ago:. “The application of a reason- 
able amount of common sense and common 
honesty to a country ruined by the absence of 
both.” 


THE PERSONALITY OF LORD CROMER 


When it is remembered that Lord Cromer 
has had constant diplomatic relations with 
three widely differing nationalities—the native, 
the Frenchman, and his own countrymen—it 
is perhaps not to be wondered at that he should 
have suffered adverse criticism at times. Men 
occasionally went to his office expecting to 
mect a diplomat, with bland, unctuous, Oriental 
manners; they found an Anglo-Saxon, plain 
and blunt. Matter-of-fact, he undoubtedly is 
—but he has carried burdens enough to drive 
affability from the most genial temperament. 
Hard to get along with, some have said; but 
the records of the long service of his English 
associates argue against this. 

“He is not a man after the heart of an inter- 
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viewer,’ remarks a writer with a _ wide 
experience. “If he allows one question, 
it is useless to ask two. From the first he 
grasps exactly what you desire to learn, and if 
he vouchsafes a reply it is given clearly and 
without superfluous words.” But the writer 
adds that his voice is soft, his manner simple, 
and his personality charming. One of his 
own countrymen who has known him intimately 
for thirty years declares that he is one of the 
gentlest and most kind-hearted of men. 

To the end of his long service in the midst 
of Oriental peoples, Cromer remained an 
Englishman. Others of his countrymen have 
become Orientalized, but not Cromer. You 
will look long before you find a photograph of 
him in Turkish garb, with decorations scattered 
all over his breast. And yet the initials of 
the distinctions that have come to him would 
extend more than across a page. 

His retirement from his high office was purely 
voluntary, in spite of the fact that it was based 
on the familiar ground of “ill-health.” He 
made it very clear in his letter of resignation 
that no political considerations whatever entered 
into the case. 

“After spending forty-nine years in the 
Government’s service,” he said, “I am thor- 
oughly worn out, and really unable to support 
any longer the excessive strain which my work 
here entails.” 


THE FUTURE OF EGYPT 


Egypt without Cromer does not mean Egypt 
without England. The British “occupation” 
not only continues, but continues along the 
line of the same policies that have brought 
the land to its present high estate. This was 
clearly stated by the Foreign Secretary after 
reading Lord Cromer’s resignation to the House 
of Lords, and was shown with equal clearness 
by the appointment of Sir Eldon Gorst to 
succeed him. Sir Eldon, who has been in the 
diplomatic and colonial service since the age 
of twenty-four (he is now forty-seven), has 
spent most of his public life in Egypt. As 
financial adviser to Lord Cromer, he has 
helped to formulate his policies almost from 
the beginning and is in hearty accord with the 
plans now in process of execution. It is his 
task, first, to build the superstructure upon the 
Cromer foundation—just as the engineers are 
preparing to add twenty feet to the height of 
the great dam at Assouan. A more difficult 
task awaits him in the future, the guiding of 
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an awakening nation as it gradually develops 
a capacity for self-government—and an ambi- 
tion for self-government out of proportion to 
that capacity. 

Sir Eldon, speaking three years ago, expressed 
a fear that the national character was not 
developing as rapidly as the country itself. 
He was apprehensive that the fruit would be 
rotten before it was ripe. The same feeling 
is shared by many who have studied the 
Egyptian at close range. ‘‘Twenty years ago,” 
remarked one well acquainted with the native 
character, “I thought that it would have been 
sufficient to educate them. I was wrong; it 
is their entire character which must be al- 
tered.” 

To a lesser degree, the Egyptians themselyes 
feel this. M. de Guerville, whose recent book 
on Egypt is one of the best, says that the 
Khedive not only feels his dependence upon 
England but prefers its guidance to that of 
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any other Power. Shortly before Cromer’s 
resignation, the question of the future was put 
direct to the Minister of the Interior, Moustapha 
Fehmy Pasha. This was his reply: 

“You ask me if Egypt will one day be able 
to do without England? ‘That is a delicate 
question, and one which time alone will answer. 
But this much I can say, that at the present 
moment we cannot do without her. The point 
has not yet been reached when Egypt can be 
left to its own resources.” 

And so, under favorable conditions, Sir 
Eldon comes to his great task—the execution 
of a policy that has stood the severe test of 
twenty-five years, that has the confidence and 
support of the home Government, and that has 
the approbation of the leaders of the subject 
country. It is the general belief that the reins 
of government have fallen into strong and 
capable hands. The men picked by Lord 
Cromer do not fail. 
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THE PROJECT OF CAPTAIN EELLS TO MAKE AMERICAN WATERS SAFER 


BY 


C. H. CLAUDY 


y NHE extreme point of the long, low sand- 

banks that lie along the eastern coast of 

North Carolina is Cape Hatteras. For 
many miles on either side, there is not an harbor 
in which a passing vessel may seek safety from 
the frequent and furious storms of this coast. 
Although there is comparatively little coast- 
wise traffic past the Cape, it has exacted on 
the average a toll of one vessel every three 
months for the last thirty years. There are 
life-saving stations every five miles along the 
sand-banks, and a lightship is anchored over 
the shifting sands of the Diamond Shoals out- 
side the Cape; yet, in spite of these, millions 
of dollars’ worth of property and many lives 
have been lost. 

Two attempts to build lighthouses have 
failed. In 1905, Congress authorized Captain 
A. F. Eells to make another attempt, guarantee- 
Ing a payment of $750,000 for the light after 
It has stood five years. If it proves a failure, 
Captain Eells and his associates stand the loss. 
In reply to a letter of the Department of Com- 


merce and Labor, seeming to doubt his good 
faith in the project, Captain Eells wrote to 
Secretary Straus the whole history of his plan. 
“More than twelve years ago,” the letter 
said, ‘“‘on one winter’s afternoon, I received 
a telegram from Orleans statine ‘Your schooner, 
the J. R. Eells, is ashore at Nauset, Mass. 
Crew not saved.’ The schooner had run 
ashore on account of having lost her sails in a 
heavy snowstorm and gale, she having no mark 
to run for to find the channel leading to the 
Nantucket Shoals at Pollock Rip, Mass.; it 
being a thick snow-storm, the captain—rather 
than take his chances in running down to the 
entrance to the Shoals—ran the vessel on the 
beach in the morning, the only lightship at 
that time being placed within the shoals. After 
the vessel struck, attempts were made by the 
life-saving crew to launch a boat, but failed. 
They shot the gun off with ball and line which 
passed over the wreck; but, on account of one 
man being frozen in the rigging and the cap- 
tain having slipped down to the cap of the 
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bowsprit, there was not sufficient crew to haul 
off the hawser of the life-line, and the line 
soon parted. 

“The night was horribly cold, with three 
men on the fore crosstrees and the captain on 
the cap of the bowsprit, with the sea washing 
over him. Soon after dark, the crew aloft 
heard the captain say: ‘My eyes are now 
freezing, I am growing blind. Oh, my poor 
children!” His hands and feet had been pre- 
viously frozen and he was probably washed off 
some time during the night, for he was missing 
in the morning and his body was never found. 

“There were three left on the wreck. ‘Two 
were rescued by a tug the next morning and 
the other was left frozen in the crosstrees. I 
arrived on the scene shortly after the tug had 
rescued the two men, and from where I stood 
I could see my townsman frozen in the 
crosstrees. This had a depressing effect on 
me, as it was a vessel which I had personally 
built and sent to sea. I could not but feel at 
the time that I was the murderer of those two 
townsmen and I made up my mind to try and 
atone for this terrible calamity by helping to 
prevent recurrences of such disasters by estab- 
lishing lighthouses on unmarked dangers. 

“T believe that can be called my first act or 
thought that might be in answer to the letter 
asking for ‘good faith.’ 

“That night I was left alone in a cold hotel; 
during the night I formed a resolution to make 
an effort of this kind. That led to my subse- 
quent invention of the lighthouse which I have 
worked so many years to get through Congress. 
I also had in mind my own terrible experience 
on my last vogage south in 1881, in this same 
schooner J. R. Eells, of which I was then 
master and which I sailed from New York 
loaded with railroad-iron bound for Palatka. 

“Everything went well until we reached 
Hatteras. It was night and I wished to be on 
the safe side; when by log I had run far enough 
to haul to—that is, to turn the corner—I thought 
the tide might have run stronger than I 
supposed, so I stood further off and was caught 
by the Gulf Stream, which made the water so 
rough that I could not carry sail. In conse- 
quence, we were blown to sea and did not get 
back again for thirteen days; and when at 
last I saw land again, I was still north of but 
in sight of Hatteras. Again I tried to round 
the Cape and under very much the same cir- 
cumstances, but with no better success. My 
vessel was new and strong, as it was built the 
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preceding year, but the sails gave out and the 
oil was spilled and we were in darkness—with 
not even a light in the binnacle to see the com- 
pass—and our provisions were getting short. 
Four times we were blown off and four times we 
made Hatteras on the wrong side; in despera- 
tion, I made up my mind to hold to the land the 
next time and we went in around the shoals in 
ten fathoms, but with a vow that if we did 
strike the sands I would use every effort to 
place a light on this dreaded shoal. I was then 
supplied with oil and provisions from the 
Fryingpan Lightship, but could get no canvas 
to repair my sails, so we proceeded to George- 
town for repairs. While crossing over the 
bars with a pilot on board, our vessel struck 
on the sand for want of sufficient sail, injuring 
the hull, and we had to be towed to Charleston 
for repairs; there my bill for repairs was nearly 
$4,000. Two other vessels that were in com- 
pany with us during that terrible time off 
Hatteras were never heard from again. 

“On my return to New York, I went to 
Staten Island, to the Lighthouse Department, 
and talked with the man in charge; perhaps 
I should say that this was really my first act of 
good faith in reference to the lighthouse off the 
bars on the Diamond Shoals. 

“The southeastern point on the coast of 
North Carolina forms Cape Hatteras; ten miles 
at sea is Hatteras Shoals, on which the seas of 
the Atlantic break and on which many known 
and unknown wrecks have occurred. The 
sands in some locations shift at every gale. 
Sweeping round in close contact with the shoals 
runs the Gulf Stream, setting to the northeast, 
laden with storms and squalls and lashed by 
the very hell of the ocean. Here is a narrow 
channel, then, with a dangerous shoal on one 
side and this raging river of the ocean on the 
other. Many south-bound sailing vessels, with 
the prevailing westerly wind, are forced into 
and caught by the Gulf Stream in an effort to 
round the Cape to avoid the shoal and are 
swept back and often blown broad off the land, 
perhaps to return in a crippled condition after 
weeks of hardships and suffering, or else 
obliged to abandon a worthless and dangerous 
wreck to be left in the path of vessels—if they 
do not go down with an exhausted and helpless 
crew to the silent bed of the ocean. This 
shoal is situated in the direct course of vessels 
bound for the Southern ports of the United 
States, and is passed by nearly all the south- 
bound vessels from our Northern ports. I 
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mention particularly the south-bound vessels 
because they labor under a great disadvantage 
at the Cape, as they have to sail between the 
shoals and the Gulf Stream, while those bound 
north can go broad off in the Gulf Stream with 
a fair tide. 

“With a westerly wind, it is of great impor- 
tance, to sailing vessels especially, to turn the 
corner or elbow of the coast as near to the shoal 
as is safe, but at present they have no means of 
knowing in the night or thick weather when 
they are at a safe distance from this shoal. 
In a clear night, under the most favorable 
circumstances, many captains run their vessels 
until they sink the light on the mainland at 
Cape Hatteras below the horizon, but this 
carries them twenty miles at sea into the strong 
tide and rough water; in many instances, this 
sweeps them back to the north and east, and 
the vessels often lie off Hatteras for weeks in 
trying to round the Cape. After this point is 
passed, a vessel can sail with safety nearer the 
shore and inside the influence of the tide. 

“Tn thick or stormy weather, here is the home 
of storms, with nothing to mark the shoals but 
the foaming breakers; the vessels are tossed by 
this peculiar Hatteras sea and swept back by 
the ever-changing, rapid tide, into the vicinity 
of the dreaded shoals. The greatest loss on 
Hatteras Shoal is caused by having to give it 
too wide a berth, there being no light and 
whistle to guide the captains. It has been 
supposed impossible to put even a buoy on 
Hatteras Shoal, since the saw-teeth (as the 
peculiar sea is called) chafe the chains off in a 
short time. My plan (which I have placed 
before the most competent engineers of the 
country and which is by them pronounced 
practical) is for an iron structure to be built on 
shore, launched, ballasted, towed to place and 
sunk, forming an immense diving-bell in which 
the sand pumps can be worked to sink the 
structure into the sand, forming a solid 
foundation. 

“After working on these plans for a number 
of years, I went to Washington and made 
application for a patent, but it did not go to 
issue at that time. When I finally found that 
my patents could be allowed, I showed them 
to the engineer of the Lighthouse Board, and 
am sorry to tell you that he looked at me as 
though he considered me a meddler, inter- 
fering with the work of the Lighthouse Board. 

“T then went to see Governor Dingley, he 
being then the Representative from my district, 
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and he wrote me a letter of introduction to 
Commodore Greer, who was the chairman of 
the Lighthouse Board. He received me 
very kindly, promised to do all he could, and 
then introduced me to the Engineer Secretary, 
Mr. John Millis. 

“T went to see Mr. Millis at his office, and 
said to him: 

““T have a plan for building a lighthouse on 
sandy foundations, and a letter from Repre- 
tative Dingley.’ 

‘““ “Mr. Eells, I would rather you would not 
trouble Hatteras,’ he said, ‘as there are other 
movements being made at that point. Is there 
not some other point where you could plant 
your structure? If there is, I will be glad to 
cooperate with you.’ 

“ ‘Ves,’ I said, ‘on Pollock Rip, at the en- 
trance to the shoals off Monomoy, near where 
my captain lost my vessel, and who was drowned 
with another man who came from my home. 
What is the usual procedure in establishing a 
new lighthouse? Is it necessary to get a 
petition signed ?’ 

“ “T think something of that kind would be 
well,’ he replied. 

“T then got a petition signed by nearly every 
commercial interest along the Atlantic coast 
and by ship-owners in New York, Boston, and 
Baltimore, for a lighthouse to be built at Pollock 
Rip. I laid this petition before the engineers, 
but never heard anything more from it. 

“T finally took the drawings to New York 
and showed them to Abner McKinley, the 
President’s brother, and through Mr. McKinley 
I met Admiral Schley, who was then chairman 
of the Lighthouse Board. 

“He looked the drawings over, spoke well 
of the plans and said, ‘I will do what I can for 
you in having this idea carried out.’ All the 
naval men whom I met during this effort were 
strongly in favor of, and very much pleased with, 
my project; but, to counteract this, I am sorry 
to say that I had continuous opposition from 
the army engineers, who were the engineering 
officers of the Lighthouse Board. 

‘Admiral Wilde, whom I had previously met 
when he was Naval Secretary of the Light- 
house Board, always showed great pleasure 
in promoting my project. I consider him to 
be my first friend in the Government employ 
to endorse this project. 

“T used a great deal of time in getting 
signed this petition for the appropriation of 
$300,000 for a lighthouse at Pollock Rip, 
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hoping to get a bid in competition with others 
for that light. 

“T left Washington immediately after pre- 
senting this petition to Congress, as I considered 
my work done, and I supposed Mr. Millis 
would forward the matter. Mr. Millis then 
went to Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, who 
told me that Mr. Millis said that the Govern- 
ment could build this lighthouse for $80,000; 
Mr. Lodge said of course they couldn’t make 
the appropriation any larger than Mr. Millis 
asked, and so the bill was reduced and passed 
Congress for that amount. 

“Mr. Millis then said: ‘We have not 
sufficient money to build a lighthouse; there- 
fore, we will build a lightship, experimentally, 
and see if it will stand.’ The lightship was 
built, and I was thereby cut off from building 
my structure. 

“T then presented a letter to Senator Frye, 
signed by leading commercial men, saying that 
a lightship was not satisfactory and that a light- 
house should be built there. When it was put 
before the Senate, the Lighthouse Board and 
the Engineering Secretary stated that the 
channel at Pollock Rip was continually shifting 
and that a lighthouse would do more harm than 
good to navigation. - 

“T then said; ‘Is there any other place on 
the coast where this light would fit?’ The 
Engineering Secretary answered that he knew 
of none. Senator Mallory, of Florida, who 
was on the Committee at that time, then stepped 
up to me and said: ‘It would be worth a 
million dollars to the United States if you could 
put that light at Cape Hatteras.’ I then 
changed my bill for Hatteras, and perhaps this 
would substantiate my claim of good faith, as 
is questioned in the letter. 

“T plainly remember, while on this work, 
my first meeting with Senator Hoar. Evidently 
he knew me, for he held out his hand and, with 
a smile, said: ‘Captain, I am glad to meet you. 
I hear you are making an attempt, under very 
unfavorable circumstances, to do what I con- 
sider a great public work, and you shall have 
my assistance in every way in which I can help 
you. I met Engineer Eads when he considered 
he had failed with Congress in his attempts 
on the Mississippi River jetty system. I 
think this is a similar instance, and there is a 
great similarity in the names Eads and Eells.’ 
From that time on, he gave me all the assistance 
that he possibly could. He wrote letters and 
talked with different members and would stop 
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his work whenever I stepped in to see him. He 
not only made addresses in favor of the bill in 
the Senate, but also went over to the House and 
introduced me to many of the members. Among 
them was Mr. Lovering, of Massachusetts, who 
also worked well for the bill. Mr. Small, of 
North Carolina, in whose district this light- 
house comes, also personally sought me out 
and offered his assistance and said he would 
do all in his power to help me, and he gave 
valuable time in behalf of this project. Many 
times he has left his home and gone to 
Washington to attend to this bill. He intro- 
duced it in his own name in the House and 
has done all in his power to see the project 
carried to completion. 


DIRECT APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


“After being blocked with the Pollock Rip 
bill, I saw there was no other way except to 
appeal to Congress to contract direct with me, 
and I put in a bill to that effect. It came very 
near passing in 1903, but there was some 
trouble between the two parties and all private 
bills failed to pass, mine among the others. 

“The next year, 1904, my bill passed; but 
at the last moment a clause was put in which 
required the approval of the Lighthouse 
Board, and so brought us in with the engineers 
again. It appeared to me that they were 
determined to prevent any effort in the move- 
ment that I might make to commence this 
work on the Diamond Shoals Lighthouse. 
Although they had made an effort to do this 
thing themselves -and their plans had failed, 
they seemed to be bound that no one else should 
make the attempt. 

“T followed this bill very closely and called 
it to the attention of the different members. 
It received a unanimous vote in the Senate, and 
finally passed the House with a great majority, 
with an appropriation of $590,000. 

“T was forced to accept this bill as satis- 
factory, although the appropriation was not 
sufficient and the clause in regard to the Engi- 
neering Board was a continuance of the hin- 
drance that had fought against me so long. 
However, I sent to the Engineering Board and 
asked what I should do in preparation of plans 
that would be satisfactory, and I sent a drawing 
of a foundation for the lighthouse to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. That drawing 
had the endorsement of Mr. L. L. Buck, Chief 
Engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, the Merritt 
Wrecking Company, and the Newport News 
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Shipbuilding Company, all stating that it was 
a stable foundation. 

“T sent the drawing of the caisson, with 
copies of the letter, and an answer came back 
that specifications and drawings of the super- 
structure must accompany it, according to the 
terms of the bill. I then went to Washington 
and met Colonel Lockwood at his office. ‘Mr. 
Lockwood,’ I said, ‘I wish to make these draw- 
ings for the superstructure here in Washington, 
under your supervision, so there can be no 
errors. I would like to have you, in what spare 
time you have, help me in this matter.’ He 
said that ke did not consider himself competent 
to make these drawings. I then asked him whom 
in Washington he did consider competent. 
He said there was no one in Washington, and 
that he did not consider it advisable for any 
member of the Board to look over the drawings, 
as the whole Board would have to pass upon 
them. But he did say that Mr. Rettig, of Read- 
ing, Pa., would be competent to do that work. 
I must admit that I showed my anger and I 
started to go out of the office, when he said: 
‘I am advising you for your own benefit.’ I 
went to Reading and saw Mr. Rettig and 
showed him my drawings. He said that he 
thought a skeleton structure would be practica- 
ble to put on Cape Hatteras, but I told him 
that I would like to have him make drawings 
for the solid structure; but he said he would 
not do it, and that I had better get Mr. Buck. 
I asked him if he would make plans for a 
skeleton structure if they would be satisfactory 
to the Lighthouse Board, and he said that he 
would. It was evident that he was not on 
good terms with the Lighthouse Board, and 
his act and his conversation placed me in a 
position where I could make no drawings that 
would be satisfactory to the Board, according 
to Colonel Lockwood’s statement; and so I 
again decided to go to Congress for relief in 
this matter. 

“Up to this time, a period of more than 
twelve years had elapsed since my first act of 
good faith in this enterprise; and it must be 
evident that this work of preparation not only 
took the time of myself and many kind friends, 
but also cost many thousands of dollars. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE BILL 


“The bill in its present form finally passed 
unanimously through the House and Senate and 
was signed by President Roosevelt on March 4, 
1905, just one hour before his inauguration. 
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“The Government is amply protected, so 
that if the lighthouse is not completed in 
accordance with the provisions of the act, the 
Government will not have to pay for it.” 

The caisson on which Captain Eells intends 
to build his light is in the form of a truncated 
cone, instead of the usual cylinder, so that 
when buried in the sand it will be anchored 
with the weight of sand and rip-rap rock above 
its sloping sides; and it differs from all previous 
caissons in having double walls, which can be 
filled with or emptied of water by powerful 
pumps, so that it contains everything within 
itself necessary to sink itself. It is a ship while 
being towed to location, and a huge diving bell 
while being sunk. When afloat, the caisson 
will ride out gale after gale, anchored in deep 
water. When a calm comes—as calms do 
come, once in a while off Hatteras—the im- 
mense structure will be towed swiftly to the 
buoyed location, and scuttled. Once down, 
the weight of the steel and the water in the 
hollow walls will hold it down. Then the 
work of sinking it in the sand by dredging and 
digging from the inside will be done, until 
its bottom is thirty feet below the bed of the 
ocean. 

As fast as the caisson is sunk, it will be filled 
with concrete; when all is done, the huge 
double steel shell will be a solid mass of con- 
crete, weighing (with the steel tower upon it) 
27,000 tons. It will be a steel lighthouse, 
built upon a concrete rock in the ocean. In the 
course of time, the steel on the outside of the 
caisson may rust away. That will not matter, 
at all. The concrete rock will be there, firmly 
imbedded in the sand, and the light above will 
be built upon the solid concrete, so that no 
more ships shall go to pieces on that treacherous 
coast for lack of warning. 

With one instruction. to remember ‘Keep 
Outside the Light’’—with the certainty that no 
storm can shift the tower, and no weather ob- 
scure its light entirely, the seamen rounding 
Hatteras in the protection of the new light will 
do so in increasing numbers and with decreas- 
ing disasters. It will be not only the greatest 
lighthouse engineering feat in the world, be- 
sides which Eddystone, Minot’s Ledge, Spec- 

tacle Reef, and Rothersand will seem small, 
but it will be a national monument, typifying 
the broad and liberal policy of this nation in 
the matter of humanity, in its efforts to insure, 
protect, and save the lives of all who approach 
its shores in ships. 
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DEFENDING THE RIGHTS OF THE POOR 


THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK LEGAL AID SOCIETY WHICH 
DISPOSES OF LAWSUITS FOR LESS THAN $1.00 APIECE 


BY 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


ATTORNEY FOR THE LEGAL AID SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA 


York City handled 23,175 cases and 

spent less than $23,000. More than 
23,000 people who would otherwise have been 
defrauded were given justice ata cost of less than 
$1 apiece. Probably there is no money spent 
in the United States which does so much toward 
planting a faith in our democracy among the 
immigrants that come to our shores. 

This movement began in a small way. In 
1876, some German merchants in New York 
were so bothered with requests for legal aid 
by immigrants from their own country: that 
twenty of them hired a lawyer to take care of 
these complaints. He was known as “The 
German Legal Aid Society.” Ata later date, 
the scope was extended and the present or- 
ganization confines itself to no one nationality. 
The president of the society, Mr. Arthur von 
Briesen, like Carl Schurz and Jacob Riis, 
came to New York filled with the greatest 
admiration for the young Republic. He was 
poor, and during his early years in this country 
he came to realize how hard it was for foreigners 
without money and without knowledge of our 
court procedure to engage counsel or press 
their suits in court. When the Legal Aid 
Society outgrew its purely German character, 
Mr. von Briesen became a member. He had 
saved enough money to study law and, after 
service in the Civil War, he took up his pro- 
fession and built up a large practice. In 1890, 
the chance came for him to lead in the work 
which so deeply interested him as a young 
man. He was elected president of the New 
York Legal Aid Society because, as he said, 
“there was no other fool on whose hands to let 
it die.” He has been at its head ever since and 
he has seen the Society quadruple in size under 
his direction. A year or two ago, the French 
Government decorated him with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor in recognition of his great 
services to the poor. 


[ year the Legal Aid Society of New 





The New York Society was the pioneer. 
Since its founding, similar organizations have 
arisen in most of the large cities of this country 
—Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Newark, 
Hoboken, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Denver. It is such a practical benevolence (for 
it is supported chiefly by subscription), that it 
has been copied abroad. London has a 
similar organization and there are others else- 
where in Europe. 

The work in New York is carried on through 
six offices, which are conducted in the same 
manner as the office of any large law firm. One 
of the attorneys in charge finds out whether the 
applicant is able to engage private counsel. 
If the case is one which properly comes within 
the Society’s scope, a full statement is made 
out and the applicant becomes a regular client. 
In each case a retaining fee of ten cents is 
charged, but when this sum cannot be paid, 
the attorney is allowed to remit it. Ten per 
cent. of amounts collected above $5 is charged, 
and this, together with the retaining fees, is 
paid into the Society’s treasury. 

In the first year of its existence, the New 
York Society handled 202 cases; in 1906, 
3,175, and, in the first thirty years, 206,916 
cases. The amount collected and_ paid 
to clients during this thirty years was 
$1,182,453.10. Of the 23,175 clients during 
the year 1906, 7,154 were Americans, 3,434 
were Russians, 3,412 were Germans, 3,122 were 
subjects of Great Britain, and 3,017 were 
Austro-Hungarians. More than half of the 
applicants were men and more than half of 
these had not yet become citizens of the United 
States. 

The best exposition of the work actually 
accomplished is given by a few specific cases. 
Take, for example, the following case handled 
by the East-Side Branch, which does most of 
its work among the Jews: A loan company, 
doing business under the title of “The 
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Real Estate Company,” advanced $40 to a small 
sweat-shop owner of the East Side, taking as 
security a chattel mortgage of $48 for ten 
weeks upon his furniture. Three hundred pairs 
of trousers were turned out of his shop each 
week, for which the sweat-shop owner received 
25 cents a pair. When the ten weeks had 
expired, he could not meet the mortgage. The 
company demanded $8 interest, and a new 
mortgage for $48. This went on for two years, 
the sweater paying $8 every ten weeks, until 
more than twice the amount of the mortgage 
had been paid, yet he w’ sever able to pay the 
$40 at once. A dull season finally made it 
impossible for him to meet even the interest. 
The company threatened to foreclose and 
remove his furniture. The landlord, to whom 
he was in arrears for rent, threatened to dis- 
possess him, and the loan company threatened 
a criminal prosecution if he removed his furni- 
ture. His seven children were without food, 
and would soon be without a roof. In his 
despair, he deserted his wife and children. 
The half-starved wife, with all seven children, 
the oldest being but thirteen years of age, came 
to the Legal Aid Society. The landlord had 
locked their rooms and taken the keys, and the 
company was about to, remove the furniture. 
They were absolutely homeless. The Legal 
Aid Society’s lawyer took the family to the 
municipal lodging-house, and then turned his 
attention to the loan company. He instituted 
proceedings which saved the furniture. The 
woman was unable, of course, to make a living 
for all seven children. The lodging-house 
authorities found homes for all but the two 
youngest. The mother sold all the furniture 
but her own machine, and with that she has 
started life anew. She can support herself 
and the two children, and she hopes ultimately 
to have all the children with her. The husband 
has not been heard from. The tenth ward of 
the city of New York has over 700,000 Jews 
living in an area of some 110 acres, and many 
of them can neither read nor write, and must 
inevitably become the victims of all kinds of 
sharpers. It is only by the utmost care that 
the Society, located in this section, can learn 
the truth of the stories brought to it. 

The West-Side Branch is located on the edge 
of the great theatrical district of New York and 
to it comes much of the flotsam and jetsam of 
that profession. Their troubles are often very 
hard to adjust. In one case, a man had been 
engaged as a chorus singer at the beginning of 
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the season by a well-known manager and had 
worked through a number of weeks at rehear- 
sals; for this, according to the usual custom of 
the profession, he was not paid. He was then 
discharged because a new stage manager 
decided that the chorus would look better i/ 
composed of taller men. By this time, it wa: 
too late to get another engagement for that 
season. Without going into court, the Society 
succeeded in persuading the manager to pay the 
man for one-half of the time he had put in at 
rehearsals. Most of the cases do not have to 
be taken to court at all; of the 3,349 cases 
brought to the Harlem Branch in 1906, it was 
necessary to bring action in only about 350. 

Another case which, although not directly 
in the line of Legal Aid, gives an idea of the 
many phases of this work, was that of a crew 
of thirty-seven Lascar seamen who were found 
shivering in Battery Park, clad in tropical 
clothing in the severest of December weather. 
They had appealed in vain to the master of 
their vessel for clothing more suitable to the 
climate. Abdul Rahman, their leader, found 
his way to the office of the Seamen’s Branch 
and laid his complaint before those in charge. 
An appeal to the agents of the vessel brought 
an advance of wages which, with a liberai 
donation of clothing from the Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society, was sufficient to 
clothe the coolies in garments more suitable to 
the climate. 

A girl called at the Philadelphia Legal Aid 
office and said that she had been attracted by 
the advertisement of a Newark concern which 
promised employment at $10 per week for 
addressing envelopes. Upon answering the 
advertisement, she was advised that the address- 
ing must be done on one of the company’s own 
make of typewriters, which would be fur- 
nished her for $2.50. This sum, which repre- 
sented almost a week’s work, she borrowed 
from a friend and forwarded. When the 
typewriter arrived, it proved to be made of tin 
and became entirely useless after a few letters 
were addressed. The company then refused 
either to pay the promised salary (on the ground 
that the girl had not done the work specified) 
or to take back the typewriter. The Society 
succeeded in recovering the full amount. 

One freezing day in February, a German 
sailor, who could not speak English, landed in 
Philadelphia after a long voyage; he was 
promptly captured by a “crimp,” and sold to 
the captain of a most undesirable outbound 
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vessel for $15. Upon his refusal to sign and 
sail, his chest and clothes were taken away and 
held on a pretended lien for board, and he was 
thrown out on the streets to freeze or ship. 
Ignorant of our language and laws, without 
money or friends, and literally without a coat 
to his back or shoes for his feet, someone 
directed the shivering man to the Legal Aid 
Society. Within an hour, the Society suc- 
ceeded in .arraigning the “crimp” before a 
magistrate, forced him to disgorge all of the 
man’s property, and placed the sailor where he 
could be safe from any further attacks of the 
modern press-gang. The Harlem Branch in 
New York has attorneys who can talk with 
clients in Czech, French, Moravian, Magyar, 
Slavonian, and Yiddish. 

A young boy in Philadelphia was left, on the 
death of his parents, with a little sum from their 
life insurance. A disbarred attorney and a 
dive-keeper planned to gain possession of this 
fund. When the attention of the Society was 
called to the case, the boy was already with the 
dive-keeper and a petition had been drafted 
for the appointment of the latter as guardian 
of his person and property. By the interposition 
of the Society, the application was withdrawn; 
the boy has been placed in a good home, and 
his money deposited in trust for him until he 
becomes of age. 

Another boy from the slums committed an 
offence punishable by fine.. Through perjured 
testimony, he was indicted for a crime punish- 
able by fifteen years’ imprisonment. On the 
day fixed for his trial, the Society was able to 
lay the true facts before the district-attorney. 
The graver charge was dismissed, the boy 
pleaded guilty of the lesser offence, was fined, 
and then released so that he might earn the 
amount of his fine. 

The Societies have been successful also in 
getting new laws enacted to cover defects which 
they have had occasion to observe. The 
Legislature of New York, acting at the sug- 
gestion of the Legal Aid Society, recently passed 
a law which provides that when wages are 
assigned to a money-lender, a copy of the 
assignment shall be filed with the employer 
within three days. “This requirement has 
served as a great check on the operations of 
these usurious companies,” said Mr. Cornelius 
P. Kitchel, lately the chief attorney of the New 
York Society, “Publicity is the very thing 
which the employee desires to avoid. He 
knows that it is apt to go hard with him if his 
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employer discovers that he has assigned his 
wages, and the requirement that knowledge of 
the assignment be brought home to the employer 
vefore it can be valid has had a very salutary 
effect. Our experience has shown us, however, 
that the present law ought to be amended. 
The loan companies have resorted to the 
expedient of having the borrower sign a mere 
power-of-attorney to someone else to assign 
his wages, instead of actually assigning them 
himself, and the situation thus arising should 
be clearly covered by the law.” 

The East-Side Branch in New York has 
always been very deeply concerned with the 
solution of the cases of abandonment and non- 
support of wives and children. The frequency 
of this offence in the lower East Side of New 
York is startling, but since it was impossible to 
have the delinquent husband or father who had 
fled from the state brought back for trial on 
the charge of desertion and non-support, the 
Society found itself practically helpless. After 
much discussion, the law was amended. It is 
now possible to have these offenders brought 
back and held for the support of their families. 
This is another instance in which the exertions 
of the Society to improve the existing laws 
have been most effectual. 

The most recent reform is that in regard to 
prohibiting ‘‘the shanghaiing” of men to work 
in the oyster fields in Chesapeake Bay. Men 
are attracted by false statements or actually 
kidnapped by oyster boatmen and forced to 
work on the boats under conditions of virtual 
slavery. How terrible these conditions were 
was shown in the evidence brought out by 
United States District-Attorney Rose, of Balti- 
more, at the time of the investigation made by 
the Legal Aid Societies of New York and Phil- 
adelphia. It was then shown that “shanghai- 
ing’ was going on unchecked on the oyster 
boats of Chesapeake Bay, and that men unused 
to seafaring lives were forced to remain night 
and day for months on the open oyster boats, 
without sufficient food and clothing and without 
wages. The boats never put into shore, the 
supplies being delivered and the oysters taken 
away by tugs, and it was only after a raid by a 
United States Revenue cutter that the full 
state of affairs was revealed. Mr. Rose 
stated that in the seven years in which he had 
tried these cases he had never met with one 
man who had ever been paid a day’s wages, no 
matter how long he had worked. Largely 
owing to the energy of Legal Aid attorneys, a 
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bill to prevent this practice of “shanghaiing”’ 
became a law at the last session of Congress. 

A “Sailor’s Log Book” was prepared by Mr. 
Richard D. Currier, in charge of the Seamen’s 
Branch. ‘This gives in condensed form the 
laws pertaining to sailors and their rights on 
the high seas. ‘Che edition of 5,000 copies was 
quickly distributed, and the results of its 
publication have already appeared in the better 
understanding by the seafarers of their rights 
against boarding-house keepers and the various 
“crimps” who molest them on shore. Mr. 
Currier cites two instances as typical of the use 
of this “ Log”’: 

“One sailor secured a copy of the pamphlet in a reading 
room in New York and learned through reading the book 
of a certain right which he had, but had never known before. 
Relying upon the statement in the ‘Log’ as correct, he 
made a trip to Baltimore to enforce his newly discovered 
right against a vessel upon which he had just been 
employed. The outcome of his trip was entirely successful. 
Perhaps the greatest compliment paid the book was that 
given by a seaman’s society which devotes much time to 
distributing libraries on vessels. This society began send- 
ing out a copy to each library. Soon a great protest was 
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raised on the part of the captains, who complained bitterly 
about the book, because they said that it was teaching the 
sailors too much law. One captain went so far as to 
threaten to throw a whole library overboard unless the 
pamphlet was removed. Rather than ‘njure the usefulness 
of the libraries in general, the society decided to discon- 
tinue the use of the ‘Sailor’s Log.’ Although praise of a 
negative character, it is very gratifying to the Seamen’s 
Branch.” 


The New York Society issued a similar book 
for the use of servants. 

All of the societies are supported mainly by 
voluntary contributions. At a performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House for the benefit 
of the New York Society, Mark Twain said: 


“There is something so eloquent about those plain, 
unadorned statistics and the quoted incidents that it would 
not be in human nature for either the highest or the lowest 
in the land to read them and not be strongly moved to 
desire the privilege of sharing in the Society’s generous 
crusade in the behalf of the oppressed and friendless.” 


It is not charity; it has no pauperizing effects. 
It is merely providing that all men shall have 
justice and “a square deal.” 


THE UPLIFT OF THE WORLD 


HOW THE LAST STRQNGHOLDS OF BARBARISM ARE YIELDING TO CIVILIZATION 
BY 
C. M. KEYS 


HERE is nothing in the world more 
astonishing than the rapidity with which 
the outlying and until lately unprogres- 
sive corners of the earth are yielding to the 
uplifting influences of Western civilization and 
commerce. All around the world the story 
is the same, the story of modern methods in 
regions but a few years ago barely reached by 
the scouts of progress. 

Perhaps the Transvaal and the other South 
African colonies of Great Britain are the most 
striking example at the moment. Until to-day, 
the reputation of South Africa has been sin- 
ister. Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
Buluwayo, Ladysmith—the names are eloquent 
of battle. They recall the militant pilgrimage 
of the Boers, seeking a land where slavery 
might thrive; the Zulu Impi, and its mad 
charge upon the circle of Cape wagons; the 
sufferings of a Livingstone, wandering hopeless 
through a hopeless land; at the last, the rum- 
blings of Boer and British cannon, the patient 


march and countermarch, the long siege, the 
death march echoing from hill to hill. 

But the names are taken to-day from the 
time-table of the railroad. They are the 
central points of a country that is growing, that 
is becoming civilized, that has put off the ways 
of war and has become a trader in the marts 
of peace. A little time ago, General Botha, 
perhaps the best of the Boer leaders, was 
elected Premier of South Africa. To-day, 
there are hundreds of Zulus, Matabeles, and 
other once warlike Africans working for daily 
wages in the mines, the markets, and the fields 
of British South Africa. 

And all these colonies and all their central 
markets are linked together with the double 
band of steel, the railroad, emblem of the Age 
of Progress. Splendid trains whirl out of 
Cape Town, and away into the Northern Out- 
land. The glare of electric lights from the 
windows sweeps the broad veldt where yes- 
terday Gordon, the peaceful hunter, gazed 
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upon the millions of springbok and tracked 
the great lion to his lair. The train, from its 
fittings, might be one of the Pennsylvania 
flyers to Chicago; but it is merely the “train 
de luxe” for Victoria Falls. It follows the 
trail of the Lost Legion, the “long trek” of 
the Father of the Boers. It cuts across the 
battlefields of Cronje, De Wet, and Botha. 
It taps Johannesburg, the heart of the Rand. 
It threads the hills where Roberts swept the 
broken forces of the Boers back on Pretoria. 
Then on and on it picks its way, up through 
the hills and plains, leaping at last on great 
steel arches over the Zambesi, Livingstone’s 
river, then on into the unbroken jungle of the 
great central plateau. 

Here and there spurs pierce the ranges, or 
reach down into valleys where white men 
labor at the arts of peace, or black men work 
the mines. They come from Durban up by 
Ladysmith, creeping through the ranges to 
tap the riches of the central land. And 
with them come the hosts of civilization. Here 
come the man of commerce, seeking his 
wares; the German drummer, whose sole 
ambition is to stamp his ‘made in Germany” 
across the map of every country in the world; 
the Pittsburg agent, anxious to show the 
wonders of his mining machinery to the British 
magnates of the Rand; agents for Canadian 
whiskey, Scotch tweeds, English marmalade, 
and all the other commodities that make things 
hum on all the frontiers of the earth. 

South Africa lies wide open. In each of its 
colonies education and commerce grow side 
by side, each in its separate way. At Bloem- 
fontein, Pretoria, and other of the greater 
centres, there are colleges that prepare. the 
students for university standing; and all over 
the country there are schools, rural and town, 
high and low, Dutch and English. They are 
making an educated race in South Africa. 
Good public libraries are springing up in even 
the smaller villages. Life on the veldt has 
lost its rigors. Last year they sent a football 
team to Britain, and it won nearly all its games 
against the best that Britain could oppose to 
it. The country goes ahead with the leisurely 
haste of the Englishman. 


THE UPLIFT OF CENTRAL AFRICA 


If one contemplate in amazement the pro- 
gress of the South African regions, what shail 
he say of the Congo, of Uganda, of Egypt? 
Mr. Verner, among others, has written of the 
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present-day tendencies in the Congo basin. 
He has taken the traveler by rail and steam- 
boat to the deep dark forests where the pygmies 
dwell. Where Stanley blazed the way, the 
cohorts of civilization have followed closely. 
The very cannibals who hurled against the 
canoes of the intrepid explorer clouds of 
arrows are to-day themselves the pilots, the 
firemen, the engineers of the river steamboats. 
You may go on a winter excursion to the grave 
of Uledi, suffering no hardship whatever on 
the journey. Great regions of forest where 
Stanley hewed his canoes are to be laid out 
by companies incorporated under American or 
Belgian laws, and developed at the hands of 
American syndicates. The greedy hands of 
industry reach far out into the very heart of 
the Dark Continent, drawing down from the 
eternal forests their wealth of rubber, timber, 
and ivory. 

On the opposite side of the continent, the 
progress is even more startling. From Mom- 
bassa, half-way up the eastern coast of Africa, 
the English built a railroad. They spent 
nearly $25,000,000, merely to connect the 
coast with the waters of the Victoria Nyanza. 
It takes two days to travel by this little line 
from the Indian Ocean to the great inland lake. 
The result of it has been the rapid advancement 
of civilization throughout British East Africa. 
One hears very little of that region, but what 
does come through the veil of official British 
silence seems all very cheerful. Mr. A. C. 
Coolidge, writing to The Nation recently, 
described the steps in the progress of the 
country in these words: 


‘“‘A large savage population is being taught the principles 
of law and order by a handful of honest, determined, and 
devoted white officials. Life and property are generally 
secure. Evenhanded justice is dealt out, roads are built, 
production and trade are increasing.” 


A hopeful picture, surely. It is saddened, 
yet brightened, by the story of the brave 
Waganda, perhaps the noblest of the native 
African tribes. They live at the upper end of 
the railroad, on the highlands about the . 
lakes. In arts, in sciences, in civilization at 
large, they have been esteemed the most ad- 
vanced of all their brethren. They have been 
called, at times, the “‘ Japanese of Africa.” But 
they have bought their progress at great cost. 
The race is dying, swiftly and certainly. The 
terrible “sleeping sickness” has followed the 
flag of Britain to the ridge of the African 
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continent. A generation may pass—then no 
more of the Waganda. 

Here and there along the Uganda Railway 
are white settlements, but for the greater part 
the country is peopled as it was twenty years 
ago. The only difference is that the slave- 
raids are no more; but in their place is the 
white trader, building up his little commercial 
world as well as he may, or as badly as he 
sometimes does. Only a year or so ago a 
huge rhinoceros made things interesting by a 
headlong charge upon the locomotive, but 
now-a-days the wilder game is driven far back 
from the railroad. The country has a long 
way to go before it is abreast of Cape Colony, 
but progress is sure. The Pax Britannica 
rests upon these colonies in Eastern Africa. 


IN THE NORTH OF AFRICA 


The progress of Egypt in recent times is 
told elsewhere in the story of Lord Cromer. It 
is a marvelous story, this regeneration of the 
land that Pharaoh ruled. Something of magic 
there is in it, of the same magic that ruled 
India, that taught the Maori in one short 
generation how to make to himself a law, that 
made of the Australian bushman a herdsman 
of tame cattle, that put into the hand of the 
Zulu a plow-handle to take the place of an 
assegai. The Dervish of to-day has learned 
to handle the throttle of an American-built 
locomotive instead of the huge two-handed 
sword he swung ten years ago. It is a symbol 
of the New Egypt. 

Elsewhere in Africa the light burns dimly. 
Algiers and Morocco, the twin degenerates, are 
drunk and lustful as of yore. Mr. Eugene 
Aubin’s picture of Abdul Abd-el-Aziz of 
Morocco as a balloonist, motorist, and polo 
player fails to waken enthusiasm over the pros- 
pects of speedy civilization and enlightenment in 
these two northern countries. Abyssinia is far 
more promising. The fact appears to be that 
the ruling classes of Morocco, in particular, 
have turned their backs upon the law. A mel- 
ancholy picture of Morocco is drawn by Asaad 
_Kalarji Karam, himself a trader in Morocco 
and thoroughly grounded in the subject: 


“And in regard to the bank (proposed by the Algeciras 
Conference as a measure of betterment). The Moors 
have not the least comprehension of the workings of a bank, 
and, moreover, their religion forbids them to deposit their 
money in one. Moors who have money bank it in the 
ground. Many of them die without disclosing to anyone 
else their place of deposit. No Moor dares to appear 
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rich for fear of being cast into prison and despoiled by the 
officials of his government, or for fear of assassination at 
the hand of other robbers. The Government has no 
public works, and the mass of the people have no arts and 
trades.” 


That phrase “other robbers”—how eloquent it 
is of official oppression and national decadence! 


WONDERS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Hardly less astonishing than the progress of 
Africa is the progress of South America. We 
have heard for a long time of Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo. In our school days, we 
heard of them as big South American towns, 
no more. To-day, Buenos Aires is nearly 
twice as big as Boston, and perhaps is more 
important in the world at large. Over a mil- 
lion people live within its boundaries. Its 
parks, its avenues, its business streets, its 
newspapers, libraries, and churches compare 
favorably with the best of Philadelphia. Its 
docks are as the docks of Liverpool. In 
lighting, sewerage, water supply, the critics say 
that it is beyond the best equipped city on this 
continent, comparable only to Berlin among the 
great cities. It is, perhaps, better policed, 
more law-abiding, more sober, and cleaner 
than any American city. Only to-day it has 
come to electric traction; and now, learning by 
our example, it plans two great subways for its 
urban traffic. 

Montevideo is little behind it—a city as 
big as Detroit and humming with world- 
commerce! Yesterday it seemed but an outland 
village, steeped in a Latin stupor. To-day 
it plays New Orleans to Buenos Aires’ St. 
Louis, for it lies at the mouth of a river greater 
than the Mississippi, with the bigger city 
higher up the stream. Big steamships ply 
between the two, and thence a thousand miles 
up into the very heart of the continent, to little 
Paraguay. Men grow to be millionaires, to 
live in marble palaces on broad and beautiful 
avenues. Their sons go through the schools, 
graduate from the universities, go out into the 
world equipped. They study statecraft as a 
science, loving it. Therefore, in government, 
control, and the spirit of law, they are far 
ahead of us, who learn our law by breaking it. 

We speak of South America as a land of 
earthquakes and of insurrections. It is true 
enough. Yet, in spite of it, and in spite of the 
Latin temper, South America is holding its 
own in the world. Was it not Walpole who 
described a mythical visitor from Lima who 
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should visit London and write of the ruins of 
St. Paul’s? London still stands, but the 
gentleman from Lima is ready to fulfil his part 
of the contract whenever London falls. Lima 
boasts the oldest university on the whole 
American continent. To-day, it is establishing 
training schools and technical colleges in the 
higher sciences. Education is spreading. With 
it commerce grows, wealth increases, industry 
reaches out its hands and grasps the tools of 
its usage. The mines of the mountains yield 
up their gold and copper, the great forest plains 
their wealth of timber and rubber. Light 
dawns in old Peru—and in Ecuador. 

Who hears of Guayaquil? Anyone who 
does considers it merely “one of those little 
South American places” and lets it go at that. 
Our minister to Ecuador, Mr. Joseph Lee, 
immortalized it recently before the National 
Geographic Society by the claim that its Union 
Club is the best in the tropics, with the ex- 
ception of the Hong Kong Club. Guayaquil 
is the emporium of Ecuador, a busy, live, com- 
mercial city. Britain, Germany, and France 
are building up a steady trade with it, and find- 
ing it to pay. 

Back of it, away in the mountains, lies 
Quito. It attained a fleeting fame in our 
geographies as “the highest town in the world.” 
To-day, it is opening its doors to a railroad, 
creeping up from Guayaquil. The railroad 
is being built by a New Jersey corporation, 
which may or may not be a sign of enlighten- 
ment. If anybody regard Quito as an out- 
landish place, let him study, for a moment, the 
following extract from the report of Mr. Lee, 
before referred to: 


“Ladies in smart victorias, drawn by Chilean or native 
horses, drive to and from the shops with merchandise from 
Paris, New York, London, Vienna, and Berlin. Hand- 
some officers in full regimentals stroll along the streets. 
Gentlemen in frock coats and top hats are everywhere. 

“There are several good hotels in Quito—the Royal 
Palace, Hotel de Paris, Hotel Americana, and the 
Casa Azul. 

“The people of Quito are charming, courteous and 
hospitable. I do not know any city of its size which 
contains so many intelligent and cultivated people!” 


Let us take for granted the progress of Chile 
and Brazil, with their greatly widening markets, 
their splendid universities, their modern 
methods of transportation, their constantly 
growing foreign trade. These things are 
written in the consular reports of the United 
States—dryly, it is true, but clearly enough, 
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Venezuela and Guiana are worth fighting for. 
All over South America the banners of en- 
lightenment and commerce wave proudly, side 
by side as, step by step, the nations rise. 


MEXICO UNDER PRESIDENT DIAZ 


In North America, too, there is progress. 
About the great central city of Mexico there is 
a new awakening. The lifetime of a Diaz, 
the finest product of Latin America, has been 
devoted to this end, and the declining years of 
the great President see the beginning of the new 
life he has sought to bequeath to his country. 
For Mexico has but this last year taken a 
great step that will, in time, put it on an equality 
with the commercial nations—namely, the 
adoption of a gold standard. The layman, 
wise in lack of economic training, finds it hard 
to realize that a debased currency has been one 
of the great factors in preventing the advance- 
ment of Mexico, or any other country, as a 
commercial nation. Yet it is true. The year 
1906 will probably go down in Mexican history 
as the year in which this final step was taken— 
and as the beginning of an era of commercial 
growth for the land of Cortez. 

And commerce does grow, to-day, in Mexico. 
Of course, there will never be true internal 
growth, nor will there ever be full national 
stature, until the peons become land-owners 
and the great estates are homesteaded. As it 
stands to-day, the great mass of Mexico’s 
15,000,000 inhabitants owns no land, does 
little or no work, lives as live the beasts of the 
field. To remedy that will take many genera- 
tions, yet even to-day Mexico has put its hand 
to the plow for the tilling of this most stubborn 
of its fields. 

It has adopted a campaign of education— 
real education. There are to-day nearly 6,000 
schools under state and central government, 
nearly 2,500 under municipal government, 
and hundreds of parochial schools in Mexico. 
Nearly a million boys and girls are steadily at 
school. More than sixty colleges exist for 
higher education, and they <re increasing 
constantly. Quite recently, Mill’s “Logic,” 
Spencer’s “‘Ethics,” and many other philosophic 
and economic text-books have been translated 
into the native tongue. American critics, 
such as Professor J. Mark Baldwin, have noth- 
ing but praise for the educational policies they 
find in operation in the Republic of Mexico. 

And what of China—the degenerate? The 
fact of the matter seems to be that the terrible 
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defeat at the hands of Japan, twelve years ago, 
was the beginning of a new era for the Chinese 
Empire. Prior to that time, China had been 
blind,. moribund, insensate. The nation was 
drunk with overweening pride, drugged stupid 
with its opium, staggering toward oblivion, 
like a century-old giant stumbling in the dark. 

The terrible defeat by Japan called into 
being a new life in the Empire. Wisdom came 
to see new lights. The Viceroy Chang became 
the apostle of education. He _laid his petitions 
at the feet of the Emperor, begged him, threat- 
ened him, coaxed him, as one would coax a 
child. In the end, a thousand schools sprang 
into being suddenly throughout the Empire. To- 
day, over 10,000 Chinese students are imbibing 
modern methods at the great ‘universities 
of Japan, England, Germany, and America. 
To-day, a thousand temples of the ancient gods 
in China are serving as schools to teach the 
sons of the Dragon the wisdom of their 
conquerors. 

Results must, of necessity, be slow; for the 
number of the people is legion, and the genera- 
tions of benighted darkness that have gone are 
as stones to weigh them down—but the first- 
fruits have been gathered. The eyes of China 
are turning from the blood-stained fields of 
war to the markets of the strife of commerce. 
When China resolved to strike the United 
States, a little time ago, it created a boycott of 
American goods. That is the war of the 
twentieth: century—not the war of China’s 
tradition. 

Thirty years ago this year, the Chinese 
Government bought a foreign railroad within 
its borders. It was called the Wu-Sung Rail- 
way. China wanted that railroad. As soon 
as it ‘had it, it proceeded and did with it as it 
desired. It tore the rails from the roadbed and 
threw them into the deep river. It threw the 
rolling-stock after them. That was the way of 
China with a railroad thirty years ago. 

To-day, the Chinese Empire is about to 
build a great trunk-line railroad that shall 
connect Peking with Canton and the outside 
world. Already more than 7,000. miles of 
railroad are in operation within the boundaries 
of the Empire. The great ports welcome, 
week by week, huge steamers flying the English, 
French, German, American, and Canadian 
flags, fill them from keel to deck-beams with 
the products of Chinese industry, and send 
them far upon their several ways. Splendid 
Chinese commission houses at Shanghai, 
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Canton, Hong Kong order their goods in 
thousands of tons from the forges of Sheffield 
and Birmingham, the looms of Manchester, 
the mills of Pittsburg, and scatter them thou- 
sands of miles broadcast over the interior of 
China. The hundreds of millions of the sub- 
jects of Tsi An are taking a place as a com- 
mercial factor in the markets of the world. 
What will they do as decade follows decade, 
with education ever growing, wealth ever 
increasing, efficiency ever advancing? Mr. 
James J. Hill says that they will come, at last, 
to eat American wheat and to wear American 
clothes. Perhaps—who knows? If they want 
wheat, there are uncounted millions of acres of 
land in China fit for the growing of wheat. 
Perhaps we of the Occident may sometime 
reverse the current of things and draw upon 
China for wheat for our own feeding. Stranger 
things than this have come to pass. 

Much may be read in current literature con- 
cerning China and its awakening. The bulk 
of the writing is based upon the advance in the 
Chinese army. That is merely typical. When 
the heart of Chang turned toward education, 
ten years or more ago, it was still mindful of 
the practical things, and an army is a very 
practical thing in China. Therefore, he also 
advocated calling upon the Japanese for 
soldiers to train the army of China. They 
came, those little brown Napoleons, and with 
them came many others of all colors and all 
creeds—an Irishman who had ridden the wide 
ranges with the Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police, some few gunners from the British 
navy, retired or merely dropped overboard on 
a dark night in Shanghai harbor, German 
strategists who demanded, and got, big salaries 
because they knew just what ought to be done 
at any certain time under any certain conditions, 
even though they had never seen it done—all 
these and many others came, and they did 
things unnumbered to the Chinese army. 
Therefore is it that the little yellow soldier 
wears to-day a uniform instead of a swaddling 
cloak, and fights—with blank cartridge—with 
all the virtues of the nations great in arms. 
So well has China taken to her heart the lesson 
of the Yalu River. And, all the while, men 
confidently talk of Peace, around the world! 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF SIAM AND FORMOSA 


Who can forget the Siam of the school 
geography, with the eloquent picture of the 
Malay running amuck, with Bangkok, perched 
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on’ piles above the floods? To my memory, 
that nation was a hotbed of malaria, cholera, 
and piracy. Clothes were few and far between. 
Rats and mice were the staples of diet. Now, 
turn from this picture of Siam to the picture of 
Siam to-day. Along the well-paved streets of 
Bangkok electric cars run to meet the great 
steamers at the docks. Telegraph and: tele- 
phone lines cross and recross, running to all 
points along the mainland. Wireless ‘teleg- 
raphy helps out to reach the island of Koh-ai- 
chang, out in the Gulf. Four hundred miles 
of railroad run hither and yon about the 
country. The same Danish company that 
runs the street-cars in Bangkok also provides 
electric lights for the city. The policing of 
the cities is good, the sanitation excellent. 
Schools are scattered all over the country. 
Siam is rapidly approaching the condition of a 
civilized country. 

The name of the King is Chulalongkorn, but 
for years past the real management of the 
country has been in the hands of foreigners, 
British, Danish, American. An American 


diplomat, Mr. E. H. Stroebel, has had as much 
as anyone else to do with the uplifting of Siam. 
Working closely with a group of English 


officials, “lent by the Indian Government,” 
he has been a factor in most of the reforms. 





ZULU POLICE 
The British occupation of Zululand has eliminated the national pursuit 
of the Zulu, war, but peace finds some use for the Zulu 


The King appears to have joined the Auto- 
mobile Club of Bangkok, and left the reins of 
government in the hands of this American, 
these Englishmen, and Prince Damrongtse, a 
Siamese of English training. The combination 
has worked like a charm. 

Ten years ago, slavery was in full force; 
the corvée was a national institution. By a 
government decree of 1900, all children of 
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IN STANLEY’S COUNTRY : 


A view on a pioneer railroad, in the Congo region, where some of the railroad men used to be cannibals 
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SANTOS, BRAZIL 


This city, the headquarters of the coffee trade, was once known as a fever-spot extraordinary. 
water-supply, and hygiene have largely driven the fever out 


Modern sanitation, 


slaves born after December 16, 1897, are free, Only recently, this national vice has been 
and the redemption price of all slaves was almost eliminated from the country, April of 
lowered. To-day, slavery is disappearing. In this year having been set as the limit of time 
the old days, a very large item in the govern- for its destruction outside of Bangkok. 

ment revenue came from the gambling houses. Hardly less inspiring is the story of Formosa 
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A BRAZILIAN COTTON MILL 
In all the industrial pursuits, South America is making fast progress. American, English, German, and Canadian capital 
. pours steadily into this country 
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THE CASINO AT MAR DE LA PLATA, AN ARGENTINE SUMMER-RESORT 








The people of the Argentine are luxurious in their tastes, and demand a beauty and a style in their 
public facilities that is seldom surpassed on the North American Continent 


since the Japanese occupation. According to 
the geography that I studied in my school days, 
the population of the island was about evenly 
divided between head-hunters and pirates, and 
it was only the exceptionally lucky or agile that 
ever arrived at years of discretion. Murder 
and sudden death were not accidents but 
incidents. They were the ordinary lot of sin- 
ful man in that forsaken country. To-day, 
there are more than 5,000 citizens who have 
money in the savings banks! Several hundred 
miles of railroad connect the various towns; 
the telegraph and telephone have taken the 
place of the signal fires on the hills. 

Instead of heathen pirate revels, there are 
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over a hundred and fifty schools all over the 
country, conducted by the Government, and 
everybody goes to school. Some of the pupils, 
it is true, were once head-hunters, and others 
were pirates. But the bottom dropped out of 
the head-hunting business, and piracy became 
unconventional. They turned their minds to 
books and their hands to the writing of bills of 
lading. In 1896, the foreign trade was just 
beginning—it totaled only $1,313,000. ‘To-day 
it is close to $15,000,ooo—and still growing. 
In 1890, 681 inhabitants were killed by raiding 
savages from the deep forests. To-day the raids 
are practically over, and the raiders have either 
paid with their lives or gone to school. 
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THE DOCKS OF BUENOS AIRES 


The shipping facilities created in recent years for the great Argentine port are probably as modern and complete as 


those of any harbor in the world 
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And Japan—the wonderful story of Japan— 
who does not knowit? Itsstatesmen have sat 
at the feet of Bismarck, Gladstone, Hay, von 
Caprivi, and have turned their lessons into the 
gold of peaceful conquest. Its admirals have 
studicd the craft of the waters from the best 
of Britain’s splendid commanders, and have 
turned their Iessons into laurels such as no 
other sea-warriors wear. Its generals have 
studied in the best schools of Germany, Britain, 
America, and have exchanged their certificates 
for the proud decorations of their Emperor, 
given as the reward of victory on victory. 

This is much—but there are greater things. 
Not alone have its armies and its navies con- 
quered their foes, but in the lists of commerce 
Japan has wen even greater victories. To-day 
its fleets trade all about the coast of Asia, up 
through the Mediterranean, to Spain, to Eng- 
land. To-day the Sun-flag rules the blue 
Pacific. Its admirals of peace have named a 
price at which they will buy out the American 
fleets on that ocean, the great liners of the 
Pacific Mail, the Hill lines, and others. Its 
commerce over-seas is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, if one allow for the abnormal flood of 
war supplies sent out in the years of battle. 
Its banks are scattered around the world, in 
San Francisco, London, Wall Street. It has 
its own great stock exchange, its own railways, 
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AMERICAN TROLLEYS IN A SUBURBAN SECTION OF 
BUENOS AIRES 
Over 70 miles of electric line are now under construction in tke 
city and its suburbs under the contract between a New York contracting 
firm and the Lacroze Tramway Co. 


telegraphs, telephones, trolleys—indeed, what 
has it not? Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, returning 
from Japan, tells us that the universities of 
Tokio, Waseda, and Kyoto compare favorably 
with the best of our colleges and universities, 
both as to apparatus and as to quality of the 
faculties. 

The progress of Japan has been as a pillar of 
fire in the darkness of the Orient, guiding the 
nations onward into freedom. China has 
followed the light, and Formosa, Siam, even 
Persia. In this past year, the Shah of this 





A MARKET IN GUIANA 


Georgetown, the capital and chief commercial city of British Guiana, is pretty thoroughly modern in its markets 
and in its facilities for transportation and commerce 
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YOUNG ECUADOR AT WORK 
Lithographic press, part of the plant of ‘La Sociedad Filantropica,’ 
Guayaquil. The Ecuadorians have taken naturally toall skilled trades 
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last country has granted to his people a con- 
stitution, grudgingly, perhaps, and with scant 
grace, born of necessity. It is the first feeble 
step, no more. For Persia is still sunk deep in 
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true Oriental apathy, caring little for trade, 
fighting hard against the slow, irresistible 
current that must, in the next century, sweep 
away most of its traditions, most of its. stub- 
born unprogressiveness, and carry it, at last, 
into the world of civilization. 

Its commerce grows slowly. Its people 
take to education haltingly. The best and the 
wealthiest, it is true, seek for light in the uni- 
versities of Europe, and come back to Persia 
to fret and to chafe against the conditions that 
surround them. And out of this ferment, 
small as it is, there is slowly growing up the 
younger Persia that will, in the fullness of time, 
throw wide open the gates closed since the 
beginning of history to the progress which 
the Occident has been waiting to introduce. 


THE STRUGGLE IN INDIA 


And what of India—the hardest and most 
dangerous problem ever undertaken by an 
alien nation? It is the fashion to say that 
England has failed in India, to point to the 
undoubted fact that its millions still die of 
famine and of pestilence, to the other melan- 
choly fact that after a century of British rule 
but a paltry 3,000,000 out of 300,000,000 have 
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INCA GIRLS IN A COTTON MILL 


The commercial conquest of Peru has brought new pursuits and trades to the natives of that 


country, both men and women sharing in the new advantages 
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embraced the Christian faith—for the time 
being, at least. And it is true that the bearers 
of the light of civilization make halting progress 
in the land of Hindustan. It is a sad truth 
that caste still hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of India; true, too, that ten years ago the 
great universities of India matriculated as many 
students as they matriculate to-day. No one 
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loss by famine. Moreover, the spirit of the 
Indian Mutiny is not yet dead in India. Even 
now, riots disturb the peace of the -British 
rulers in that country, and no man may guess 
the results. India is not fully satisfied with 
the rule of England. 

These are black marks, indeed, judged by 
the standards of America. Five years, ten years 
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A TRADE SCHOOL IN ECUADOR 


A class of boys in, {La Sociedad Filantropica,” in Guayaquil 


denies that the population. in. the regions 
stricken by famine and plague is smaller than 
it was five years ago. Nor is it deniable that 
in the five years from 1899, England added to 
the irrigated area of India less than 2,000,000 
acres of land, and that this failure was, in some 
part at least, responsible for the tremendous 


—what a time it is in Chicago or New York, or 
out on the plains of the West—but what a 
fleeting moment it is in India! Five years—a 
day—what are they when one fights against 
caste, with its thousand years of history, 
against child-marriage, suttee, infanticide, the 
habits of a nation for half a hundred centuries ? 
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AT A KOREAN RAILROAD STATION 


After eight years of more or less steady native opposition, the trolley has also been established in Seoul, and is coming 
to be well patronized by the Koreans 


The marvel of it is that to-day there are close light the nation lost thousands of years ago 
upon 20,000,000 of people in India who can and found again but yesterday. 
read and write, who know the law and keep To-day, they say, a new light dawns in 
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it, who struggle, however feebly, toward the India. The blessing of education, given by 
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The younger generation in China is wide-awake to the needs of the Empire, chief of which is education. Progressive 

education is the cue to China’s future ‘ 
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A CEYLON VILLAGE OF TO-DAY 


The age of commerce has brought to Ceylon modern sanitary methods, broad, well-built streets, and at least the first 
childlike effort at modern comfort in the home 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN CEYLON 


The Island of Ceylon is to-day wide-open to commerce, with excellent roads and good railroads connecting all the most 
important trade-centres 











THE CEYLON FARmER’S HOME 
This tea planter’s bungalow is located in the mountain district 
of Ceylon, and shows the conditions of life surrounding the well-to-do 
planters in the island. 


the hand of England, is beginning to bear 
fruit. India is becoming a nation. Sir Henry 
Cotton, writing in the North American Review 
of recent date, describes the new movement 
in the following sympathetic words: 

“The people of India have not been slow to follow the 
example set to them by Englishmen: they have learned 
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their strength, the power of combination, the force of 
numbers, and there is now kindled in all the provinces of 
India a national movement which is destined to develop 
and increase, until it receives its fulfillment in the syste- 
matic regeneration of the whole country. 

“The outpourings of Indian aspirations . . . find 
their utterance through a newspaper press which has 
grown into an organ of great power, and are concentrated 
in the annual meetings of the Provincial and National 
Congresses. The Indian National Congress .. . 
consists of from five hundred to one thousand of the political 
leaders of all India. They are as representative 
in regard to religion as to rank and profession; Hindus, 
Parsis, Mohammedans, and Christians have in turn 


presided.” 


To-day thcre are 150,000 scnools scattered 
over India; 800 newspapers are published in 
the vernacular: several thousands of books 
are printed each year in the Indian tongues. 
The country gains a literature, slowly, it is 
true—but who dare “hustle the East”? ? 

If education be the first problem of India, 
irrigation is easily the second; and here Eng- 
land has halted. It proudly records that its 
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irrigation works pay more than 7 per cent.; 








YOUNG MAORIS AT PLAY 
The old methods of living in Australasia are rapidly giving way to a primitive form of civilization, even in the mos 


remote corners of the islands 
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A FUTURE TROLLEY-STATION 
A busy corner in Bombay, India, through which American contractors are to-day building a trolley line, part of a system 
of 44 miles. ‘The city is also to be thoroughly equipped with electric lights 


ACROSS THE HIMALAYAS 


Even in the northern region, India has both railroads and good highways, and commerce moves freely. The picture 
shows Bolan Pass—now a highway of commerce, once a pathway of war 
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PART OF BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 
The universities of India are yearly giving to that country scores 
of highly educated Hindustani who are to be the leaders of the New 
India of to-morrow and work out the salvation of their country 


but it fain would have us forget that while it 
has sunk over $200,000,000 in the unprofitable 
railroads, the people have died for lack of 
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reservoirs to catch and hold the waters that 
flow from the hills in spring, then come again 
no more until the year has fled. 

The uplift of the world goes on, slowly, it 
may be, here and there; but, for the most 
part, swiftly, wonderfully. Little Japan stands 
first, but close behind are Africa and South 
America. Why is it that the past forty years 
have brought these wonders ? 

England and the United States supply the 
answer. Time was when I[ngland_ went 
a-colonizing with set bayonets. ‘To-day, hav- 
ing learned many lessons, it colonizes with the 
railroad locomotive and the plow. It is 
commerce that to-day is founding schools to 
teach the young men of the alien races to 
write figures, building railroads to bring down 
the riches of the Hinterland, irrigating the 
deserts of Egypt and tempting the Dervishes 
to study the growing of cotton, teaching the 
Zulu to handle the plow, coaxing the Congo 
cannibal to mine the copper of his hills, driving 
the railroads to the tips of the Andes, found- 
ing great docks on the muddy flats of the great 
La Plata. It is the Age of Commerce, and 
the walls that have stood unbroken for cen- 
turies against the onset of arms, religion, and 
pedantry are crumbling to pieces before our 
eyes as the first waves of commerce lap their 
bases. 
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A BOMBAY RAILROAD STATION 
Victoria Station, Bombay, is said to be one of the most beautiful of all the world’s depots, and still ranks as one of the 


largest stations in existence 
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A PORTABLE ELECTRIC MOTOR RUNNING A THRESHING MACHINE 





THE AGE OF ELECTRIC SERVANTS 


THE BEGINNING OF AN ERA IN WHICH THE LABOR PROBLEMS OF 
CITY AND COUNTRY WILL BE SOLVED BY CHEAP ELECTRIC POWER 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


WENTY-THREE years ago, Mr. 

William J. Hammer, an electrical engi- 

neer, equipped his residence in Newark, 
N. J., with electricity. On entering it, the 
pressure of his foot on the first step lighted the 
bulbs around the number over the door. The 
next step rang the front door bell, and the third 
automatically opened the door. By putting his 
foot upon a small rest and pressing a pendant 
bulb, he set two small brushes at work cleaning 
his shoes. When he reached the top of the first 
flight of stairs, the light in the hallway went out 
and the light in his bedroom was lit; and it, in 
turn, went out when he laid his head on the 
pillow. Part of the cooking in this house was 
done by electricity and seven different musical 
instruments were electrically played. Mr. 
Hammer decorated a Christmas-tree with tiry 
electric lights instead of candles. He sent up 
rockets, Roman candles, and other fireworks 
by electricity. At a dinner given to the 
Franklin Society, a phonograph inside a life- 
sized figure of the philosopher repeated the 
sayings of “Poor Richard,” and a tiny circular 


electric railway was employed to carry the 
electrically cooked food around the table. 
There are now many “electrical” houses. 
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A PORTABLE TRANSFORMER 
It takes power from a transmission line and distributes it 
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AN ELECTRIC TRACTOR, WITH A MOTOR SUPPLYING POWER TO A PLOW 


In place of a coal range or a gas stove, their 
kitchens have a plain wooden table with a back- 
board holding sockets, to which the pots and 
pans are connected by wire. Instead of build- 
ing a fire, the cook turns on the switch. Nothing 
needs to be heated except while it is in use. 
“quipped with an electrical stove and fans, 
the kitchen remains as cool as any other part of 
the house. In the laundry, a small motor runs 
the washing machine. The irons are heated 
from an ordinary clectric-light socket and main- 
tain an even temperature. One faucet serves 
for both hot and cold water. Around it is 
placed an electric coil; when the current is 
turned on, the water is heated as it passes 
through the pipe, and when the current is off the 
water, of course, runs cold. There are other 


heating coils which may be connected with 
the light sockets and used for warming any- 
thing from the baby’s milk in the middle of 
the night to a hot toddy in the afternoon. The 
current in the electric heaters can be turned 
on or off at will, and in the summer they can 
be removed altogether. An electric hot-water 
bag—which contains no water and is not a bag 
but a woolen pad heated by wires—woul. 
have prevented, had it been used, the sickness 
of the poor student who, during a coal-strike, 
went to bed with a hot-water bottle and awoke 
in the morning with a violent cold, his fect 
resting on a rubber-covered cake of ice. 
The dining-room, with a coffee percol.tor, a 
tea-pot, a chafing-dish, and a toaster, makes 
it easy to dispense with the kitchen for some 








THE REVERSIBLE THREE-SHARE PLOW THAT DOES THE WORK OF FIFTEEN HORSES 
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meals. In one dining-room there has been for 
several years a wireless telegraph outfit for 
calling the servants. It consists of a_trans- 
mitter the size of a paper-weight, with 
“antenne” about eighteen inches high, from 
which the Hertzian waves go through the walls 
of the intervening rooms and ring a bell 
in the kitchen. Many of the wire connections 
are now somewhat inconvenient or unsightly, 
but it is probable that some one already 
has a dinner-table with hollow legs or a better 
arrangement for the wires. It is certain that 
as “electrical”? houses become more common, 
these things will become more convenient and 
beautiful, and that manv others will be added 
to the list. 

Laboratory tests show that electricity at 2.5 
cents a kilowatt hour costs about as much 
for lighting and cooking as gas at $1 per 1,000 
cubic feet. A two-year test made by an official 
of an electric company in his own house showed 
that the cost of electrical cooking and lighting 








SHEARING SHEEP BY ELECTRICITY 


at a rate of five cents per kilowatt hour was 
about seventy cents a month more than his 


A DAIRY RUN BY ELECTRICITY 


The machine in the centre of the room is kneading butter. 


The churn making it is on the left 
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‘expenses when he used coal and gas. But 
heating at the 5-cent rate was found too expen- 
sive. The general domestic use of electricity 
is a new thing. The electrical companies have 
not, until lately, manufactured cooking and 
heating appliances or encouraged the use of 
small motors. A certain timidity and great 
ignorance on the part of the public still retards 
their general adoption. Moreover, it is only 
lately that electric power has been generally 
for sale, even in the largest of our cities. 


























A WIRELESS TELEPHONE APPARATUS 


To the people who employ servants, the 
adoption of electricity will mean more comfort 
and luxury; they will therefore be the first to 
adopt it, for such improvements pass through 
the hands of the luxurious before they reach 
the less well-do-to. Fewer servants will be 
needed and those that continue to serve will 
have to learn a domestic science in which brains 
are at a higher premium than now. But the 
great number of American families in which 
there are no servants will profit most by reducing 
the lost motion of household work. The 
life that the average farmer’s wife leads is not 
a credit to the twentieth century. The business 
of housekeeping by electricity would itself keep 
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AN ELECTRIC STOVE AND OVEN WHI 
TWENTY PEOPLE 


the mind clear and keen, even if it did not get 
rid of the stunting physical routine. 

Let us look at a common farmhouse equipped 
with electricity. It has a cool, clean kitchen; 
a laundry where all the hard work is done by 
an electric motor; good lights, with no lamps 
to fill; and a small vacuum cleaner run by 
electricity replaces the broom. A _ cleancr 
house and better food in half the time! The ’ 
sewing-machine is run by electricity and the 
incubator in the cellar is heated at an evcn 
temperature in the same way. The tank on 
the top of the house is filled by an electrically 
run pump and there is running water in the 
house. The woman who lives in this house 
has not the dull, tired look which we see 
so often now. 

Where will the farmers get their electricity 
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ELECTRIC DEVICES IN THE HOUSE 


A heating pad, a heater, and a small hot-water heater 
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to do these things? The accompanying map 
shows, roughly, the locations of water-power 
plants (planned and constructed) of one com- 
pany, and the transmission lines by which this 
electric power is distributed. This one com- 
pany covers a territory larger than many a 
state. It will sell power just as willingly to 
farmers as to mills and factories. A community 
would use as much power as a mill and any 
electrical engineer could arrange the distri- 
bution. Besides, there are many small private 
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The company referred to charges $20 a horse- 
power a year. The rate at Niagara is about 
the same. The city of Chicago will pay $15 
a year for power generated by the drainage 
canal. The rate of $20 a horse-power is the 
same as 8-10 of a cent per kilowatt hour. 
Even if this rate were doubled (because of the 
the small quantity consumed), it would be as 
cheap as coal, wood, or gas. In addition to 
cleanliness, comfort, and safety, the use of 
electricity would in most places be an dane 
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“THE TERRITORY SUPPLIED WITH ELECTRICITY BY A SINGLE COMPANY 


The power stations and transmission lines (completed and projected) of a plant which will distribute electric power 
over a region larger than the state of Connecticut 


power plants in this territory. Mills are so 
equipped and almost every town has its hydro- 
electric plant for its lighting and street-car 
system. Communities of farmers may either 
buy from a power company, or instal a plant 
of their own. Many farms have enough water- 
power in streams or artesian wells for their 
own needs. 


The region shown on the map has no greater 
water-power than many other parts of the 
United States. There are few farming regions 
in this country that are beyond the reach of 
electricity generated by running water. Even 
in the arid and semi-arid regions, the same 
water that is used for irrigation could often be 
made to generate power. 
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There is also an economic reason why our 
farms should soon be equipped with electricity. 
It will make farming more profitable. An 
electric motor will save farm labor, and labor 
is now hard to get. It will supply energy to 
draw water, to run the milking machines, to 
thresh wheat, to gin cotton, and to do a hun- 
dred other things. On a farm in Germany, 
near Berlin, is an electric plow. It runs by a 
trolley wire which it automatically moves over 
three rows on every trip; it plows three furrows 
at a time and does the work of fifteen horses. 
When the farmers see the uses they can make 
of electricity, if the companies do not supply 
them with power they will build their own 
plants, as they have built their own telephone 
lines. We may soon see many a farmer living 
in an “electric” house, efficiently working his 
farm by electric power, loading his produce on 
the freight-cars of a trolley line, and settling 
its price with a purchaser a hundred miles 
away by telephone—perhaps by a wireless 
telephone, for there is already such a thing in 
existence. He can send his photograph, if he 
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CAN TEACH US 

wish, or sign a check over a wire. He may 
sit in his home and listen to music from a tel- 
harmonium in a neighboring city. All these 
things are possible with apparatus already 
made. 

And these are commonplace achievements 
compared with the possibilities of electric 
development. The storage battery that elec- 
tricians are working toward will eliminate the 
worst features of our automobiles, take the 
trolley wires from our streets, and make most 
farm machinery electric. Sir Hugh Bell has 
predicted that a century hence, with little or no 
machinery aboard and scarcely any crew, ships 
will be sped on their voyages by electricity 
generated at Niagara Falls and transmitted 
wirelessly over the Atlantic. Either the inven- 
tion of the storage battery or the discovery 
of wireless power transmission would be 
almost enough to insure a commercial flying 
machine. Yet, should no new electrical inven- 
tions be made, we have already enough to 
make us far more comfortable and to enable 
us to save much time and lost motion. 


CAN TEACH US 


BY 
ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Americans, occurs a most serviceable 

text for a lay sermon on ‘What France 
Can Teach Us.” Mr. Mason writes with 
authority, being United States Consul-General 
in Paris: “It is well known that, notwith- 
standing limited resources in coal and metals, 
with not a pound of cotton or petroleum, with 
a stationary population and heavy burdens 
of public debt, France is one of the most pros- 
perous nations. Paris, gorged with money, 
has become the banker of Continental Europe.” 
Then he explains: “The underlying causes 
of this prosperity are a genial climate, in- 
tensive cultivation of a fertile soil, industry 
and frugality of the working classes, and, above 
all, the instinct of artistic taste, fostered and 
developed by education and governmental 
influence until it has become a national attri- 
bute.” In other words, France—a_handi- 
capped nation—has triumphed by the simple 
and praiseworthy device of using its wits. 


[ THE last epistle of Mason to the 


Instead of looting the land, as we have done, 
and leaving it strewn with abandoned farm- 
steads, the French agriculturist takes thought 
both for to-morrow and for the centennial or 
millenial of to-morrow. He tills every avail- 
able inch of his little holdings and raises them 
to the highest pitch of productivity compatible 
with prudence; he conserves their resources 
by putting back into the soil all he takes out 
of it; he has been at this for a great many 
centuries, and the farm lands of France are 
to-day as rich as ever—perhaps richer. 

So in industry—especially in the work of 
French women. By an ingenious employment 
of their native shrewdness, they have found 
ways to make every moment of the day pro- 
ductive. While tending sheep, vending flowers 
or newspapers on the curb, guarding railroad 
crossings, or selling tickets in the stations, or 
while sitting behind the counters of tobacco 
shops, they diligently ply their needles, and sell 
their work to the great department stores. 
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We associate frivolity with the French people; 
rather ought we to think of them as incredibly 
industrious and as taxing their wits to enlarge 
their industrial efficiency. When the workers 
of America catch their zest and their well- 
thought-out schemes for application, we shall 
distance our own best record. 


THE FRENCH SAVE THE SOUS 


And as the Gallic mind abhors futility in 
industry, so it abhors futility in the disposal of 
the wages of industry. A Frenchman once 
said to me, “You Americans don’t know how 
to spend money; you waste it.” After a 
long sojourn among us, he had concluded that 
in our handling of money we displayed pre- 
cisely the traits we attribute to the French— 
heedlessness, impulsiveness, and an extreme 
volatility. And when you know France as 
well as he knew America, you will be inclined 
to agree with him. Back of French thrift lies 
a series of virtues all too rare in America— 
consistency, constancy, self-restraint, serious- 
ness, and especially the readiness to conceive 
of a man’s life as a whole, to plan out that 
whole, and to live up to that plan with heroic 
determination. 

“Paris,” said.George Warrington Steevens, 
“is a place where they save sous.” It is more 
than that. What the tourist usually sees tells 
only a tithe of the story. He sees parades 
of “mutualistes”’ (societies for saving); he sees 
shop-keepers wrapping parcels in old news- 
papers; he sees children wearing black pina- 
fores to protect their clothes; he sees countless 
establishments for mending and dyeing; he 
sees the middle-class Parisienne lift her precious 
skirt, ere she takes a seat upon a bench at 
the wayside, and sit upon her less precious 
petticoat; he sees people eating forgotten por- 
tions of beeves and sheep. Then he says 
wisely, “Ah, yes! Steevens was right. Paris 
is a place where they save sous.” Once, being 
in a great hurry, I boarded a street-car within 
four blocks of the end of the line. That is, 
I partly boarded it. The conductor, beside 
himself with compassion, put me off and 
shouted back to me, “‘Good heavens, monsieur, 
this car is going only four blocks!” Not for 
half a kingdom would he have allowed a fellow 
mortal to pay a fare for so short a ride! As 
this happened when I was new to Gallic ways, 
I thought it expressed the very essence of 
French frugality. 

It didn’t though. The essence of the phenome- 
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non is not in the daily savings; it is in the 
application of sagacity to the problem of one’s 
economic lifetime. Taking a bird’s-eye view 
of his entire earning and spending career, your 
typical Frenchman sets before himself two 
perfectly definite objects—the one to provide 
for the marriage dowries of his children, the 
other to provide for his own retirement from 
business. Accordingly, he apportions his in- 
come so as to “equalize his budget” and save 
a predetermined yearly sum. If his income 
is small, he will always ride on top of an omni- 
bus for three cents instead of inside it for six, 
always sit on a green bench in the park for 
nothing instead of in a rented chair for a penny, 
always travel second-class or third, always 
buy an inexpensive seat at the play. 

Possessing this scrupulously calculated code 
of economies, carried out to the minutest 
detail till it becomes a sort of second nature, 
your Frenchman prepares his soul for gaiety. 
His lightheartedness is largely temperamental, 
of course, but it is at the same time due in no 
small measure to his sense of security in money 
matters, his consciousness that he is getting on 
in the world, however ploddingly, and his 
freedom from that self-reproof which so 
grievously embitters the existence of the rasher 
and less reasonable American. 

As for the objects of French thrift—the 
marriage dowry and the retirement from busi- 
ness—what more sensible? When the parents 
arrange the marriages of their children, there 
is small room for romance, to be sure, but 
also small risk of divorce. The quarrels that 
disrupt the family here in America spring 
largely from difficulties regarding money. In 
France, the wedded pair are capitalized at the 
outset. They begin their married life on even 
terms, as partners. Indeed, Madame has 
sometimes as shrewd an insight into commercial 
affairs as Monsieur, perhaps more so. While 
the young man was serving his two years with 
the colors, the young woman, very likely, was 
getting two years’ business training—for some- 
body must take the soldier’s place; and more 
girls, possibly, are at work in France than here. 
So the husband comes early to rely upon his 
wife’s judgment. He naturally assumes that 
you cherish an equal reverence for that of your 
own wife. Drop into “Style House” (how 
these Frenchmen adore English names!) to 
purchase a Derby hat, and you find that it is 
the French wife, not the French husband, who 
fixes the price—after long and impassioned 
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bargaining—while it is to your wife, rather 
than to yourself, that the proposition is mainly 
addressed. This deference to the woman’s 
understanding makes for contentment in the 
home; it conserves her self-respect; it recog- 
nizes her as the equal (if not more) of her 
“lord and master”’; and thus it fosters a tender- 
ness and a fidelity as genuine—yes, and fre- 
quently as romantic—as in marriages founded 
upon sentiment. It is almost solely in French 
plays and French novels that the moral in- 
tegrity of the home is held lightly—and there 
only because the prevailing regularity lacks 
dramatic or literary interest, to a degree, 
whereas breach of regularity supplies it; be- 
sides, both drama and fiction are at present 
the victims of a fashion—none too admirable— 
which will pass, in time, and be superseded by 
a better and more representative. 

One can hardly advocate the French mar- 
riage system in its entirety for America. We 
are too sentimental to adopt it outright. But 
we may advocate its respect for the economic 
foundations of the family and its refusal to 
countenance the mating of those who lack the 
wherewithal to support themselves and who 
so blithely trust to luck. We call this “ roman- 
tic’; oftenest it kills romance. And one 
must also admire the arrangement that frees 
the wife of that sense of dependence which is 
annoying at best and at worst degrading. 

When I think of the Frenchman’s deliberate 
resolve to retire from business, I endorse it 
whole-heartedly. Any Frenchman will for- 
give Russell Sage’s close-fistedness, but no 
Frenchman can forgive his sticking to his desk 
all his days. No Frenchman can understand 
it, for, to the Gallic mind, work is only a means 
toanend. The great affair of life is not work; 
it is life itself. And if commercial prowess 
in America yields its splendid rewards—such 
rewards as fame, power, and the satisfaction 
of personal vanity—France has found a way 
to distribute glory without asking a man to 
sweat for it till he drops. Whereas the toiling 
septuagenarian of New York may have his 
palace, his villa, his art-treasures, and his 
ocean-going steam yacht, and rejoice to see 
them pictured in the Sunday papers, the 
septuagenarian of Paris would give them all 
for the little red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
which means a larger fame, a more genuine 
power, and a more soothing balm to self- 
esteem. It is for distinction as a man, rather 


than as a mere winner and ruler of goods and 
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chattels, that he yearns. He honors work; 
but he views it as Henry Ward Beecher viewed 
a certain other factor of human life when he 
exclaimed, in a generalization no less sane than 
brilliant, “It is the test of every good institution 
that it digs its own grave.” / 

Now this world is so constituted that when- 
ever a nation applies its mental energies to 
securing certain definite advantages, certain 
minor advantages seem almost to come of 
themselves: and so it is thrift that has given 
France its small, compact newspapers—of 
from four to eight pages, printed in reasonably 
coarse type and containing only the reading 
matter its subscribers want—whereas we Amer- 
icans, with our immense sixteen-page papers in 
fine print, devote half our attention to deciding 
what to skip. We endure this nuisance 
because we have a mania for extravagant 
advertising. The papers provide countless 
columns of absolutely uninteresting “news” 
in order to provide “pure reading matter” 
next to the advertisements. Half the adver- 
tisers would retrench if they dared, but each 
fears to cut down his space lest his rivals crush 
him. Nothing but a general agreement, like 
that proposed for the reduction of armaments 
among the nations, could remedy the evil—an 
evil which the French, by reason of their genius 
for economy, have never allowed to engulf them. 
Thus they supply themselves with newspapers 
that suit the hand, the eye, and the intelligence. 
Whatever the failings of French journalism, 
these virtues—together with the dignity that 
enables them to publish articles by the greatest 
French authors of the time and the custom 
that requires reporters to sign their work— 
are certainly things to be envied. 

And when the postman arrives, he doesn’t 
load you down with circulars, prospectuses, 
announcements, and sham letters. The money 
that is expended—and two-thirds wasted— 
upon that sort of advertising in America is 
mainly saved in France, and everything you 
purchase is thereby made less expensive. 
“Send for our free illustrated catalogue” reads 
like a charity, but the proprietor requires his 
customers to pay the printer. 

Thus far we have followed Mr. Mason’s 
explanation of French prosperity without 
difficulty, but now we come to what is at first 
glance a hard saying. He traces that pros- 
perity not only to sane agriculture and to rare 
industry and frugality, but ‘above all, to the 
instinct of artistic taste, fostered and developed 
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by governmental influence until it has become 
a national attribute.” And yet this, too, is 
easy of comprehension, once you gain a broad 
conception of artistic taste. It isn’t merely 
the appreciation of beauty in what we call the 
fine arts—as if no other arts were fine! It is 
also the appreciation of charm and grace and 
excellence in all the things that make life agree- 
able, as well as an appreciation of noble quali- 
ties in all the work of a man’s hands. Because 
of the agreeableness of human existence in 
France, Frenchmen loathe the thought of 
emigration; consequently, notwithstanding an 
appallingly low birth-rate, the country’s pop- 
ulation has not declined. Because of the 
agreeableness of human existence in France, 
vast hordes of tourists and sojourners flock 
thither to spend lavishly. Because of the rare 
artistic feeling put into manufactured articles, 
France maintains an immense export trade 
despite all the hostile efforts of rival nations. 
In these ways taste is minted into money. 

Barring the absenteeism of the “exposed” 
and the idle, we are as yet in no danger from 
emigration; our problem is immigration, and 
it is a problem because only the lower classes 
of Europeans come in large numbers to America. 
The upper classes avoid us. They have no 
ambition to settle here, extremely little ambi- 
tion to travel here; and this is largely because 
we have in many respects made American life 
disagreeable—causing our surroundings to rob 
us of the comfort and convenience and artistic 
satisfaction so common in Europe and so 
profitable. 

Look, for instance, at our business streets. 
When an American, a patriotic American, an 
American who wants to see his country surpass 
the most admirable achievements of the Old 
World, comes home from France and again 
threads the commercial thoroughfares that 
correspond to the Grand Boulevards of Paris, 
he gets a curious shock of disappointment. 
The stately buildings are here, looking fully 
as grand as before his European rovings; 
perhaps a dozen new ones have risen up in his 
absence—and he is proud of their architec- 
tural magnificence; but still he feels a strange 
sense of something missing, something the 
French city possesses and the American city 
hasn’t yet attained. What is that something? 
Fine rows of trees in the down-town streets. 

People talk as if trees would not grow in a 
business street, and certainly they will not and 
do not, treated as we treat them. If you were 
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a tree, and the sidewalk shut away the water 
from your roots—as it does over here—you 
would swear a few arboreal oaths, struggle for 
life a year or so, and then wither and die. If, 
however, your trunk were encircled by a huge, 
round grating, like a church register six feet 
across, the moisture would keep you lusty. 
It is by this simple arrangement, chiefly, that 
the Grand Boulevards maintain their wealth 
of greenery. 

Another thing the returned traveler misses 
is flowers. Where are the floral embellish- 
ments for theatre fronts, restaurants, and 
shops—the urns, the window-boxes, the gor- 
geous hanging baskets? A society in Paris 
offers prizes for the handsomest flowered bal- 
conies. When a tradesman wants to make 
his establishment conspicuous, he dresses it 
up in the gayest blossoms obtainable. 

And yet a commercial thoroughfare wants 
something more than adornment; it also de- 
mands the removal—or at least the mitigation 
—of disfigurements. In Paris, the telegraph 
pole is a thing unknown. So, in general, is 
the trolley-pole. And advertising—that gravest 
menace to municipal beauty—shrinks to its 
lowest terms. Instead of letting the bill- 
poster cover an enormous flat surface, as we 
do, the French roll the flat surface up into a 
cylinder, thus producing what they call the 
advertising pillar. In this way they reduce its 
diameter by more than half, while the pillar 
itself has a decorative canopy top, within which 
a ring of lights gleams prettily at night and 
illumines the posters. Equally ingenious is 
the six-sided kiosk, quite picturesque in out- 
line and fitted with panels of translucent glass 
carrying advertisements. The kiosk becomes 
a tool-house for street-cleaners’ brooms and 
shovels, and after dark it is lighted from within. 

But it is in restraining the hideous atrocities 
of the elevated railway that the French display 
their finest originality. The Parisian “El” 
avoids the noblest streets, yet even there it 
would be infinitely less a curse than its Amer- 
can prototype. It has ornamental stone pil- 
lars and, wherever possible, a screen of foliage 
on either side so that you seem almost to be 
spinning through a forest as you ride. 

All such mitigations of ugliness, as well as 
the manifold intelligent efforts at embellish- 
ment, Paris owes in a great measure to its 
artists. The French do not regard an artist 
as a sentimental madman: they respect him 
and get work out of him. When war is 
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declared against public vandalism or when the 
city proposes a new monument or a new 
statue, the papers immediately interview the 
artists, thus affording the municipal authorities 
and the general public a body of expert opinion 
—a better way, I take it, than leaving matters 
of taste to the discretion of an uncommonly 
common Common Council! 

One would hardly expect an object lesson 
from Algiers, but I nevertheless saw some- 
thing there that I coveted for America. 
Richly oriental, yet magnificently French, 
that colonial city has imitated the arcades of 
the Rue de Rivoli. A row of pillars runs along 
the curb and supports the upper stories of the 
buildings, which jut out over the sidewalk, 
making a roof for a sort of corridor, with the 
street on one side and the shop fronts on the 
other, so as to shelter you against both sun and 
rain; for the French genius, while solicitous 
for beauty, is equally solicitous for comfort. 
In Paris, the city guards you even against 
fatigue; you have never far to look for a bench, 
and you do not attract attention by sitting 
upon it, any more than by sitting at luncheon 
in front of a Parisian café. Meanwhile, Paris 
guards you against din. With the exception 
of Paris-Sport and La Pairie, the newspapers 
are quietly sold in pretty little kiosks; and 
instead of paving their famous streets with 
granite blocks, the Parisians prefer wood, 
from which proceeds so little noise that you 
need not raise your voice above conversational 
tones as you stroll the Grand Boulevards, 
though the wheeled traffic there is simply 
astounding. 

And now observe a further detail: you are 
helped to find your way—not merely by names 
of streets, plainly and conspicuously labeled, 
but also by numbers so placed upon houses as 
to be easily discovered. Here we hide them 
—at least in effect. There’s absolutely no 
telling what you are looking for or where to 
look for it—whether big or little numerals, 
gilt or bronze or porcelain, black on white or 
white on black, while not by the shrewdest 
guess can you determine whether to search 
upon door or transom or gate or window. In 
Paris, however, you invariably find the number 
on the wall of the building a little above the 
first-story windows, and it is uniformly a 
square blue table with large white numerals. 
You cannot miss it. A small matter, this? 
Yes, but one of countless small matters that 
illustrate the earnestness with which the French 
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intellect has essayed to alleviate the annoyance 
and discomforts of city life and to raise munic- 
ipal management to the dignity of a fine art. 

But by no means a small matter is that splen- 
did institution—the cab that goes. No Parisian 
thinks of cabs as things that stand hour after 
hour in front of hotels and railway stations, 
refusing to move unless you agree to a fare that 
only the imbecile or the desperate will pay. 
Instead, the Parisian thinks of cabs as running 
constantly, almost, and at a price so modest 
that when there are three passengers they 
would hardly economize on taking a ’bus. 
Here you have one of the notable differences 
between France and America; we pay cabs 
to stand still, mostly; they pay theirs to go. 
And they have found a way to fix the price by 
machinery, so there will be no squabbling 
with the driver as you alight. Next to his seat 
is a dial and on top of the dial a little red flag 
with the word “Libre” on it. When the cab 
starts, the coachman pushes down the flag, 
thus setting the mechanism going. The figures 
on the dial keep changing as you ride and 
register your increasing indebtedness. The 
contrivance will reckon by time or by distance, 
take account of halts, and even record the 
duration of the intervals when a sightseer has 
ordered the cocher to “drive slowly, please.” 
The best of it is that the machine, which the 
French call the taximetre, can’t cheat. 

Suppose, now, that we leave the street and 
see what art, as applied to comfort—in the 
broad sense Consul-General Mason would 
give the word art—has done for the house. 
Note its usual arrangement around a court and 
its preference for a garden at the rear. The 
court lets in air and sunshine, while affording 
quiet to the rooms looking out upon it; and 
the garden becomes also a living-room, even 
a dining-room, if you like, for it is wholly 
secluded from the highway. In this respect the 
French town house is the American town 
house turned completely around, with the front 
yard behind. The ornamental space that is 
all for show with us is all for enjoyment with 
the French. Notice also that the garden is 
not sodded; gravel serves better than grass, 
since you are not afraid to tread on it and the 
rain soaks through it so quickly that you can 
go out directly after a shower. 

As compared with our Gallic cousins, we 
are an indoor people. They keep in the open 
air all they can—sit there at their pleasure, 
whenever possible at their work, Besides, 
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they can let the air into their houses far more 
freely than we can. The French windows, 
opening like double doors, allow the removal of 
the whole sash from the window frame, whereas 
ours, sliding up and down, leave half the space 
constantly closed. 

Yet it is when you come to the table that you 
find the most significant contrast between 
French household ways and those at home. 
Not only does France know how to cook, it 
knows how to eat. It takés its time, serves 
a meal in several courses, never loads its plate 
to the discouragement of appetite, and regards 
a luncheon or a dinner as a festal occasion, 
thereby facilitating digestion and promoting 
sociability. Incidentally, things taste better, 
brought on so daintily. 

On this latter point, however, a single re- 
mark is worth insisting upon. The striking 
difference between American and French 
manners is not that the French people are 
more polite, but that so many more French 
people are polite. A hotel clerk receives you 
as an honored guest and personally shows you 
to your room. A shop-keeper inquires solicit- 
ously for your health. Your laundress’s man- 
ner is grace and dignity and sweetness combined. 
If you go to the great markets at four in the 
morning, when unspeakably rough-looking 
men and women are getting their wares into 
shape for the day and immense loads of beef 
and vegetables and fish are being moved through 
the jostling throng of market folk, you will 
hear only such cries as ‘‘ Take care, monsieur!”’ 
or “Please let me pass, madame!” Think 
what you would hear in an American crowd 
of that grade! 

And soon you discover that you can be polite 
to servants without spoiling them. For ser- 
vice, among the French, is recognized as a fine 
art. A waiter, for instance, does not blush 
for his calling; he does not assert his quality 
by abusing you or refuse deference till bullied 
into yielding it. He glories in serving you 
exquisitely, and the more sweetly you receive 
his attentions the more graciously he bestows 
them. It never enters his head that service 
degrades. How, pray, should one member 
of a democratic community think his honor 
tarnished by performing kindly offices kindly 
for another member of that community and 
gaining a just recompense? We talk a lot about 
democracy over here, but there is more of real 
democracy in a square mile of France than in 
a thousand square miles of the United States. 
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On the other hand, Frenchmen do not stand 
in undue awe of their fellows. They are less 
afraid than we are of “Mrs. Grundy.” They 
do as they like, regardless who is looking, and 
have even courage to show their feelings and 
to follow impulse without a qualm. Hence 
their incomparable genius for holiday making. 
The trouble with our holiday frolics is not lack 
of gaiety; it is our terror lest somebody will 
see us stand on our heads and think the less 
of us. We are not ‘solemn asses,’’ but we 
pretend to be, on the curious theory that to 
get mistaken for cold, lifeless, unfeeling clods 
will win us admiration! Perhaps the French 
go too far in the opposite direction, and yet 
a little more disregard for the onlooker would 
improve us mightily. 

The French have doubtless derived this 
charming independence from the life of the 
café. When two hundred people sit together 
in the open air, chatting, sipping “bocks,”’ 
playing cards, writing letters, smoking, reading 
newspapers, or merely idling, they get used to 
being watched. At the same time, they learn 
a jolly sociability, which is not without its 
moral value, since it makes for friendliness 
and something very like democracy. 

Perhaps you will think I have strayed a 
long way from the subject of art when I make 
it admit the holiday and the café, but really 
these and the other aspects of French life we 
have been speaking of show how persistently 
the French require that whatever they set 
their hands to shall have the touch of thought- 
fulness, taste, and perfect adjustment to human 
needs, of whatever degree or whatever sort. 
They have made life itself an art—yes, a fine 
art. 

And as for the arts distinctively “fine,” 
who, think you, presides over their affairs? 
A Cabinet Officer. No less a dignitary gov- 
erns the great museums, the opera, the conser- 
vatory of music, and the drama, the preserva- 
tion of public monuments, and the restoration 
of palaces, cathedrals, and castles. It is just 
as Consul-General Mason said: artistic taste 
has been fostered by governmental influence 
until it has become a national attribute. 
Technical schools leave their stamp of elegance 
upon French manufactures. Works of art, 
acquired by the state, fill galleries to over- 
flowing and adorn parks frequented by the 
very working people. Minor cities have their 
treasure houses of beauty. Everywhere ex- 
tends the influence that makes the Frenchman 
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appreciative of noble sentiment wrought into 
marble and bronze, or made luminous upon 
canvas, or infused into exquisite handicrafts. 

Perhaps, though, the work of husbanding 
the legacy of the past gives us a still more 
practical suggestion. Throughout the country 
the Government prevents the decay of beauty. 
Witness its guardianship of the ramparts of 
Aigues-Mortes, the medieval city from which 
St. Louis set forth with his Crusaders. Witness 
also its restoration of the towered walls of 
Carcassonne. You might name scores of other 
cases in which relics of bygone ages are saved 
from ruin, notably the work now in progress 
at Avignon, where the palace of the Pope is 
re-assuming its ancient glory. And the Gov- 
ernment’s campaign finds allies in associations 
of private citizens, especially in the Touring 
Club of France, which is at once a rebuke to 
our heedlessness in letting old landmarks pass 
away and to our inability as yet to make those 
that remain as accessible as they ought to be. 

Several years ago, the Touring Club under- 
took to teach Frenchmen to know France. 
Wherever there was an ancient town or a his- 
toric site or a magnificent bit of scenery, it 
insisted upon its preservation and upon an 
easy and agreeable excursion to it. At vast 
expense, it repaired out-of-the-way roads and 
bridges, cut paths where none had been, built 
railings where desirable, and courted the 
response of the tourist. But he, having al- 
ready some knowledge of country hotels, 
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replied, “The only outs are the inns”; where- 
upon the Club set about improving those 
delinquent hostelries. When a proprietor de- 
clared it would not pay to modernize his 
establishment, since guests were so few, he 
was met with an assurance that if he would 
do his part the Club would send guests in plenty. 
And it did. By crying up the charms of the 
place, it made good hotel accommodations 
profitable—why should they not be, when you 
remember the Touring Club of France has 
100,000 members? If we had an organiza- 
tion like the French. Instead of crossing 
the ocean for our vacation travels, we should 
begin to know the lovely scenery, the historic 
landmarks, and the quaint and curious nooks 
of our own country, most of which are at 
present neglected because accessible only at 
the price of extreme discomfort. 

Such, then, are the practical lessons, big and 
little, that France can teach us. A further 
lesson, of purely sentimental value but im- 
portant for all that, is the lesson of under- 
standing the real France—of seeing the best 
elements in the nation arrayed against alcohol- 
ism, against pornography, against vice, and 
against the many follies and weaknesses we 
have so shallowly and unjustly called French. 
They exist in France, just as they exist here 
to a greater or lesser degree, yet they no more 
represent the true genius of the country than 
the aberrations of Pittsburg millionaires repre- 
sent the genius of America. 
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CONSULTATION IN HEALTH TO PREVENT DISEASE 


BY 
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ploys a lawyer and pays him an an- 

nual salary. Its purpose in this is 
not merely or mainly to institute or defend law- 
suits; it is to prevent them. Such corporations 
want the best men there are, for their advice 
may be worth millions. 
_ No great company would think of entering 
into an important contract or of taking any 
step which would be likely to involve them in 
liability, without first submitting the matter to 
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their counsel. It is the business of the cor- 
poration lawyer to know the law thoroughly; 
to know his corporation, its make-up, and all 
its scheme of operations; and to see that the 
corporation and the law do not interfere with 
each other. It takes an expert to do that; 
the work he performs is high-grade service, 
and it commands a high price. 

What a well-trained lawyer is able to do for 
a corporation, a well-trained specialist should 
be able to do for an individual. In some 
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families now the children are sent regularly 
to the dentist—not so much to have cavities 
filled, as to prevent them. Some people also 
submit periodically to an examination of the 
eyes, in order that any damage may be de- 
tected early and may be corrected before it has 
gone far. And there are some men who have 
the good sense to retain a physician upon 
exactly the basis upon which the lawyer is 
kept: not primarily to help them out of trouble, 
but to keep them from needing to be helped 
out. It will be his duty, of course, to under- 
take his client’s case if, by infringing some of 
Nature’s laws, he has made himself liable for 
damages; but the physician’s main responsi- 
bility will be preventive—he will give his 
client expert assistance in keeping out of 
trouble. He will give him warning when he 
is running under too little headway; he will 
prime him for an emergency; he will tell him 
when he is making a risky deal. 

He must be even more of a specialist in the 
laws of health than in those of disease; for his 
business is to show his client how to run his 
complex, highly organized, physical corpora- 
tion so as to get the biggest results—maximum 
efficiency—with the least danger. Entangle- 
ments with disease are costly. 

The physician and surgeon are of much use 
in sickness; but they are of far more use when 
they succeed in preventing sickness. Preven- 
tion is worth more than cure. Its cash value 
is greater. It is good economy: it saves time, 
money, energy, opportunity. 

Unless he has some decisive warning, unless 
there is some creak worse than usual in his 
physical machinery, the average man does not 
see a doctor professionally from decade to 
decade. What does he lose? What does the 
engine lose if no one but the coal stoker looks 
it over for a month, or a year? Perhaps the 
engine will run without mishap 364 days, and 
on the 365th day the boiler will burst. For 
364 days the owner of the engine did not lose 
anything by his neglect to employ the skilled 
engineer. On the 365th day he lost enough 
to make the wages of the skilled engineer a 
mere bagatelle in comparison. Nor is it wholly 
true to say that the owner of the engine lost 
nothing in the 364 days. Under the manage- 
ment of the skilled engineer, the engine would 
probably have developed a fraction of a horse- 
power more every day; the total difference 
during the year might have been appreciable. 
The analogy is obvious. The man who 
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goes along twenty years without expert super- 
vision over his physical machine may do very 
well for twenty years; but it would have been 
better to consult a physician every month for 
twenty years and in the twenty-first be saved 
from going to “smash,” than it would be to go 
without his advice for twenty years and go to 
pieces in the twenty-first. To consult a physi- 
cian regularly is life insurance of a far more 
vital type than the financial kind. 

The lawyer that is valuable to a corporation 
is the lawyer that has been with it for years and 
knows its most intricate characteristics. Cor- 
porations differ no more than human beings 
differ. Jones & Company could not call in 
even Daniel Webster and expect him to give 
them the best advice on a knotty problem after 
twenty minutes’ consultation. The man who 
expects to get expert counsel with reference to 
health and the conduct of life by spending 
twenty minutes in the office of a doctor who 
has never seen him before, is no more reason- 
able. It is more true of the individual than 
of the corporation that many essential elements 
can be discovered only through long acquaint- 
ance, no matter how skilful the physician. 

It is just as necessary to go to a physician who 
has specialized in this department of construc- 
tive medicine, as it is to go to an oculist when 
one wishes most expert work done for the eyes. 
As yet, relatively few physicians are specialists 
upon hygiene, and the reason is not far 
to seek: the public does not demand such 
specialists. It prefers to take pills on “snap” 
diagnoses, or to submit to occasional surgical 
operations when the case has gone far. As a 
result of this lack of public demand, the finan- 
cial compensations for this branch of medicine 
are small. 

In order to be acquainted with the whole 
range of preventive medicine, a man has fully 
as large a scientific territory to explore and 
keep in touch with as has any other specialist. 
My own impression is that he has a larger field 
than any other specialist. In a measure, his 
field must include a general survey of all 
others. He must be an expert diagnostician. 
To discover the trouble is a far more difficult 
thing to do than to select the measures that 
shall make for cure. 

The large fee and the large place in the com- 
munity are to-day given to the man who can 
perform a surgical operation with skill. And 
yet, it is of more importance to get that ad- 
vice which shall make the surgical operation 
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unnecessary. To give such advice demands no 
lesser degree of skill, training, and natural 
acumen than does the most difficult surgical 
operation. Still, a man will gladly pay $500 
to be operated on successfully for appendicitis, 
when he would grumble mightily at paying 
$50 for a two hours’ discussion with a man 
equally trained, who will advise him with 
reference to his personal health and habits. 
It is the dramatic service of the physician 
which at the present time commands public 
admiration—that service which is given in 
extreme and critical cases, where the physician 
is called in to aid Nature to stem the current 
of forces making for death and to emphasize 
those making for life. 

I am dwelling on this point because it is 
basal. I am sure there are many persons in the 
community who will secure the services and 
physicians as I have mentioned, but they 
cannot expect the highest grade of service with- 
out giving that which corresponds to the fee 
paid for other lines of medical service. 


WHAT THE DOCTOR REALLY DOES 


The doctor no more cures the disease than 
the engineer pulls the train. The doctor is 
far less important than is the engineer. A 
better illustration is that of the pilot on a steam- 
boat. Knowing where the vessel is to go, the 
pilot can guide it to that port by the shortest, 
safest route. If it is necessary to take a chan- 
nel where there are rocks, he will know what 
the chances are and how to take these chances 
to the best advantage. If the vessel strikes 
a rock, he will know about the tides, the prob- 
able winds, available help, and so on. 

All this the doctor can do. In a case of 
typhoid fever, where the danger is that the 
temperature may become so high as to inter- 
fere with vital operations, he can by means of 
cold baths or other treatment reduce the tem- 
perature, thus permitting Nature to do her own 
work more favorably. In the case of a broken 
bone, he can see that the two ends are against 
each other and that the bone is straight; then 
Nature will do the rest. So one might discuss 
disorders of vision, with all their reflex effects— 
disorders of digestion, and the conduct of the 
person under various conditions of disease. 

The doctor can guide, although he does not 
cure. I would myself no more think of going 
without the constant counsel of some other 
physician—although this is my specialty— 
than I would attempt to form a corporation 


involving questions of law without the advice 
of a lawyer, or sail my little yacht into a strange 
port without a pilot. 

The chief service of the physician is to the 
man that is well; and it consists not in curing 
him when sick, but in keeping him well. 


THE COMING SANITARIUM 


A new type of sanitarium is surely coming. 
The old sanitarium or hospital—and, indeed, 
the present one—has for its main object the 
cure of disease. This is good, and there must 
always be such hospitals and sanitariums. 
But the great thing is not to cure, but to teach 
people higher habits of living. 

It is not so fine a thing as at first glance it 
appears to take a broken-down man or woman 
and restore the patient to health. He goes 
back under the same old conditions, and, as 
shown by cases on record, it is probable that he 
will break down again. The really great 
thing to do is to take these people and not 
merely restore them to conditions of health and 
efficiency, but so.to reconstruct their daily 
lives and habits that thereafter they will live 
normally. 

To accomplish such results, the patient 
must be under the direction of the physician 
far longer than the custom is at present. The 
supervision that is needed for health education 
could be carried out in this way: 

Within an hour of the centre of New York 
City there should be built a thoroughly 
equipped, modern home, hospital and sanitarium 
combined. There should be a large expanse 
of rolling country land around it. The house 
should be so arranged that every room would 
have sunlight. It should be beautiful, cheer- 
ful, and thoroughly comfortable. There should 
be reading rooms and libraries, gymnasiums, 
bowling alleys, music rooms, workshops, 
skating rinks, golf links, and swimming pools. 
There should exist opportunities for boating, 
canoeing, and sailing. 


CORRECT HABITS OF LIVING AND WORKING 


All this should be under expert counsel. The 
proportion of physicians to patients should 
be something like one to twelve. Every 
person should be put upon a course of work 
designed to restore him to health, and he 
should be put upon this work as soon as it was 
feasible for him to begin. These periods of 
work should be steadily lengthened day by 
day, until the time arrived when the man or 























woman was doing full work again, but living 
at the institution under the daily observation of 
a physician. The patient should not return to 
his home life until correct habits as to hours of 
work, exercise, sleep, bathing, recreation, and 
so on, have been worked out satisfactorily and 
have become thoroughly established. 

We individuals all differ; no two persons are 
alike. Individual equations in each one of 
these cases should be solved, and then habits 
thoroughly established. It is not a thing that 
can be done suddenly. It needs long observa- 
tion on the part of a physician specially trained 
for such work. It involves a consideration of 
the mental states, the emotional states, the 
methods of work, the temperament of the 
individual, his education and experience, his 
age, and his financial resources. 

This health education having once been 
thoroughly done, there should not arise the 
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necessity for it to be done again. It should 
mean a large increase of power throughout all 
the subsequent life of the individual. If his 
stomach is weak, he should discover how to 
handle it most wisely. Has he a weak heart? 
He should learn to work so as to get the most 
out of himself with the least danger. Has hea 
nervous system that is apt to play him false in 
times of great pressure? He must learn how 
to get the very best work out of this defective 
piece of machinery, unless indeed it be pos- 
sible to remove the cause within the nervous 
system itself, so that the weakness no longer 
exists and he shall not, therefore, be obliged 
to look after it. 

To know one’s limitations is the first step to 
success. To know how far one can venture 
with safety is to be able to charge right up to 
the danger line with the confidence and audacity 
that win out. 
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MOUND BAYOU, MISS., AN EXAMPLE OF THRIFT AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 


BY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


counties of Mississippi for two reasons: 
it contains the richest soil in the famous 
Yazoo Delta, and it possesses the only regularly 
constituted Negro town in the Southern States. 
This town, called Mound Bayou, gets its name 
from a large mound, a relic of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of the country, which marks the 
junction of two of the numerous bayous that 
make so important a part of the natural drain- 
age system of this low and level land. 
Situated in the heart of the wide alluvial 
plain between the Mississippi and the Yazoo 
Rivers, Mound Bayou is the centre of a Negro 
population more dense than can be found any- 
where else outside of Africa. The Negroes out- 
number the whites seven to one throughout 
the Delta. There are whole sections of these 
rich bottom-lands where no white man lives. 
Mound Bayou and the territory for several 
miles around it on every side is one such section 
—a Negro colony, occupying 30,000 acres, all 
of which is owned by Negroes, most of them 
small farmers who till 40 and 8o-acre tracts. 
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The town itself has, at present, a population of 
about 500. Of these, eighty-three are regis- 
tered voters. 

Mound Bayou is a self-governing community. 
That is one of the interesting things about it. 
It has had, since it was incorporated in 1898, 
a mayor, three aldermen, a constable, and a 
town marshal, all of them Negroes. This was 
necessarily so, because no white man has ever 
lived in this community since it was established, 
except the man who introduced the telephone 
system, and he remained only long enough 
to teach some of the townspeople how to 
manage the exchange. 

The colony, of which Mound Bayou is, so 
to speak, the capital, grew out of a correspond- 
ence and an interview between Maj. George 
W. McGinnis, land commissioner of what was 
known at that time as the Louisville, New 
Orleans, and Texas Railway, and Isaiah T. 
Montgomery, the man who founded the col- 
ony. The railroad, now known as the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley, wanted to settle the 
vacant lands along its right-of-way. It was 
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Montgomery’s idea to establish on these wild 
lands a Negro colony, and his plan was heartily 
seconded by the officers of the railroad. In the 
spring of 1887, accompanied by a civil en- 
gineer, he made a personal inspection of these 
lands and finally located a site for the present 
town on the line of the railroad 104 miles south 
of Memphis and 116 miles north of Vicksburg. 

Twenty years ago, this whole region was 
wild and inaccessible. The country was cov- 
ered with a heavy hardwood forest, which 
united with a dense undergrowth of briars 
and cane to make a dense jungle, through 
which it was only possible to thread one’s 
way by the use of a magnetic needle, 
cutting the path as one proceeded. Through 
this semi-tropical jungle, the railroad had 
blazed a wide furrow for a distance of 200 
miles from Memphis to Vicksburg, along 
which were scattered a few straggling villages, 
with here and there a larger town. 

One morning in the fall of 1887, a north- 
bound train stopped in the midst of this wilder- 
ness, a party of Negroes stepped off, and the 
train went its way. The leader of the group, 
a small, slender man, with strongly marked 
features and a deliberate and thoughtful man- 
ner, held in his hand a plot, which he looked 
at from time to time. This was Isaiah T. 
Montgomery and the men with him were the 
first contingent of prospective settlers. 

It was not easy, as I have often heard Mr. 
Montgomery say, to find settlers in that early 
day. The task of taming this wild country 
seemed hopeless to men with so few resources 
and so little experience. On this particular 
morning, Mr. Montgomery thought it best to 
make a little speech before proceeding with 
the work that had brought them thither. 

“You see,” he said, waving his hand in the 
direction of the forest, “this is a pretty wild 
place.” He paused, and the men _ looked 
hesitatingly in the direction he had indicated, 
but said nothing. 

“But this whole country,” he continued, 
“was like this once. You have seen it change. 
You and your fathers have, for the most part, 
performed the work that has made it what it is. 
You and your fathers did this for some one else. 
Can’t you do as much now for yourselves?” 

The men picked up their axes and attacked 
the wilderness. The idea of the thing got 
hold of the minds of some of them, so they 
went back home and prepared to return and 
take up the work of pioneers. It was not 
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until February, 1888, however, that the first 
permanent settlers moved in. A month later 
the ground was cleared sufficiently to set up a 
small store. ‘Two dwellings were also erected. 
A few of these early buildings may still be seen 
in remote corners of the community. They 
were constructed of the materials at hand, 
walls of rough-hewn logs, roofed with a sort 
of shingle split with an axe from hardwood 
blocks. 

There was, of course, no land to be culti- 
vated when the first settlers arrived on the 
scene and no crop-lien system to provide in 
advance for provisions until something could 
be earned from the land. But the railroads 
needed cross-ties for their constantly extending 
lines. Timber agents came along in search 
of stave-bolts and spoke-material. This gave 
the settlers a chance to earn something while 
they were clearing the land. In this way the 
colonists solved the problem of living off the 
wilderness while they were engaged in sub- 
duing it. At the end of three years they had 
located and purchased 4,078 acres of land and 
had cleared and made ready for cultivation 
some 1,250 acres. They had earned during 
this time $8,780 from their timber operations 
and had raised 379 bales of cotton and 3,045 
bushels of corn on the 655 acres of land which 
they had cleared. 

The wilderness had become the frontier. 
The colonists came in faster now. The ragged 
outline of the forest steadily receded in all 
directions and large areas were opened for 
cultivation in the surrounding territory. 


THE GROWTH OF THE COLONY 


It was not the ordinary Negro farmer who 
was attracted to Mound Bayou colony. It 
was rather an earnest and ambitious class 
prepared to face the hardships of this sort of 
pioneer work. The scheme was widely ad- 
vertised among the Negro farmers thoughout 
the state and drew immigrants from all parts 
of Mississippi, and a certain number from other 
states. Some of the most valuable settlers in 
the community came from the “ white-capping”’ 
counties in the southern part of the state. No 
doubt, the fact that the men who settled Mound 
Bayou are a select class has been an important 
factor in its success. 

After twenty years of existence, Mound Bayou 
colony numbers about 800 families, making 
a total population of some 4,000 persons. 
Of the 30,000 acres of land owned by members 
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of the community, about 6,000 acres are 
already under cultivation. This land _pro- 
duces annually about 3,000 bales of cotton and 
from one-half to two-thirds of the corn and 
fodder consumed by the community. The 
original site of the town has been extended 
until, including the thirty acres in the original 
plot and the several additions that have been 
made since, it embraces a tract of ninety-six 
acres. 

With the influx of population, the value of 
land in the town and the surrounding country 
has greatly increased in value. Property 
inside the town that formerly cost from $7 
to $9 an acre sells at present, in the form of 
building lots, at prices ranging from one to 
three cents per square foot. This land, which 
was assessed at one time at two dollars an acre, 
has now an assessed valuation of $23,073.55. 

The business of the town has grown with the 
growing population. There are thirteen stores 
and a number of small shops in the town 
which do an annual business of something like 
$600,000. The express business at Mound 
Bayou amounts to $250 per month. The 
railroad station is the tenth in importance 
between Memphis and Vicksburg, according 
to a writer in the Planter’s Journal, and the 
railroad traffic amounts to $40,000 a year. 

There are six churches and three schools in 
the town. One of these, the Mound Bayou 
Normal and Industrial Institute, conducted 
by B. F. Owsley, has a building which, with 
the seven acres of land belonging to and ad- 
joining the school, is valued at $3,500. This 
school was started by the American Missionary 
Association before the town was incorporated. 
The expenses of maintaining it, about $1,500 
a year, are met in part by the society that 
founded it, but in part by a tuition fee of $1 
a month from its pupils. A second school, 
established and maintained by what are known 
familiarly as the “Sister Workers of the Col- 
ored Baptist Church of Bolivar County,” has 
a large two-story building for recitations, and 
plans are now being made for the building of 
a dormitory to provide accommodations for 
pupils who come in from the surrounding 
farms to get the advantages of better schools 
than the county can provide. 

The town is gradually increasing its facilities 
for doing business and is acquiring all the 
machinery of a highly organized community. 
Mound Bayou has a bank, three cotton gins, 
a telephone exchange, a weekly newspaper, 
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and is preparing to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of waterworks and the erection of a 
system of electric lighting. It is an indication 
of the progress of the town that a well-kept 
cemetery—an institution too often neglected 
by Negroes—has been established on one side 
of the town, and a public park of five acres 
has been laid out on the other. Mound Bayou, 
though an exclusively Negro town, keeps up its 
connection with and interest in the outside 
world. The post-office business amounts to 
between $400 and $500 a quarter. Fifty 
Memphis papers are sold every day in the 
town and there are a number of subscribers 
to the magazines of general information. 

The business interests of Mound Bayou 
town and community centre in the Bank of 
Mound Bayou, organized March 8, 1904, with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The earnings of 
the bank during the first eight months of its 
existence amounted to 17 per cent. In 1906, 
it paid a dividend of 16 per cent. and set aside 
a considerable sum as a surplus. The follow- 
ing statement indicates the condition of the 
bank on Feb. 12, 1907: 


LIABILITIES 
Capital pada c..2o:cioia5cc0seecnsewiemwaeoe $8, 300.00 


Deposits for capital account ..........-..... 2,500.00 


Total: $10,800.00 
UNGIVIGER PORES! foc ccosc ssn sense ds ceoawice's 645.41 
Deposits'subject:toicheck .. ..........cssceee 29,545-33 


Total $40,990.74 


ASSETS 
Loans and discounts: . . ..... 21.222 seesisecesisisic%s $26,394.36 
HES ELRE De o2 io... 5: bra. 3. 5 dvoid aie wieresleis aisle nasheeds 4,000.00 
ES OURCSE Sits Sigsiso:cicice eG ow seicin te Ro Re-Sialnad 2,004.02 
OvyerdrattsiseCured ss..2 .:</5 <0 e.csciaisisneceaeids 1,054.65 
Cash and sight exchange ........ Heenan es YOY 77 2 


Total $40,990.74 


As practically all of the business of the colony 
centres in the bank, it is natural that nearly all 
the prominent business men of the town should 
be represented on the board of directors. 
Charles Banks, the founder and cashier of the 
bank, was a successful business man at Clarks- 
dale before he came, in 1903, to Mound Bayou. 
He became interested at that time in the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, sold out his business 
interests at Clarksdale, and cast in his fortunes 
with the colony. He is the youngest and: most 
aggressive business man in the town. John 
Francis, the president of the bank, came to 
the settlement in an early day from New 
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Orleans and worked fora time asa clerk. The 
Bradstreet and Dun mercantile agencies assess 
the value of his property at $20,000 to $25,000. 
His neighbors say that he and his wife are 
worth $50,000. W. T. Montgomery—who is 
the postmaster, the brother of the founder, and 
vice-president of the bank—is a man of in- 
dependent means. He owned and conducted 
for twelve years a farm of 640 acres near Fargo, 
N. D., which he sold at the time of the rise in 
Dakota lands at an advance of from $20 to $25 
per acre over what he paid for it and invested 
in other lands in the neighborhood of Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Among the directors of the bank are R. M. 
McCarthy, who owns 450 acres of land in the 
colony and runs a cotton gin. T. C. Jordan 
has a bakery and meat market. He started 
in the colony as a farmer. He is now said to 
be worth something like $8,000 or $9,000. 
J. Barker is the town marshal. C. R. Stringer 
is treasurer of the town. H. A. Godbold, 
who came into the settlement as a farmer 
about 1895, runs a general store. The bank 
and its directors, because they represent and 
are so completely identified with the interests 
of the town, have come to have the position of 
a sort of chamber of commerce, guarding the 
credit of the various enterprises and directing 
and inspiring the economic and_ business 
development of the colony. 

There are some special difficulties in the 
financial direction and development of a town 
and colony like Mound Bayou. For instance, 
it has been the constant aim of the men who 
founded the colony to preserve it as a dis- 
tinctively Negro enterprise. Separated from, 
yet intimately bound up with the commercial 
and political interests of the other communities 
about it, the problem of preserving this isola- 
tion has often been a perplexing one. A dif- 
ficulty arose a few years ago when the Louis- 
ville, New Orleans, and Texas Railway was 
sold to the Yazoo and Mississippi. Practically 
all the lands purchased from the railroad 
company had been subject to a lien for deferred 
payments. With the change of ownership in 
the railroad, a wholesale foreclosure of these 
mortgages seemed imminent. Charles Banks 
and his associates in the bank managed, how- 
ever, to have the loans renewed and upon terms 
by which the mortgages were to bear 6 per 
cent. interest instead of 8 per cent. 

In time, all of the original purchase money 
for these lands was paid, but many of the colon- 


ists had borrowed money for improvements. 
There was, therefore, a constant danger that 
farmers who were not able to discharge the 
mortgages when they came due would lose their 
holdings. To provide against this, the Mound 
Bayou Loan and Investment Company was 
formed, with a capital stock of $50,000. W. 
T. Montgomery was made president of this 
company and Charles Banks secretary and 
treasurer. The plan of this company was to 
sell stock to the farmers in the community. 
The price of shares was fixed at $50, payable 
in monthly instalments of one dollar. By 
this means, a capital was secured to take over 
the mortgages of those members of the com- 
munity who were not able to pay the loans as 
they fell due, and at the same time provide a 
way by which the owners, of the land might 
accumulate a sum sufficient to pay off the 
indebtedness for which the mortgage was issued. 
It is expected that the capital accumulated 
in this way will eventually be used to assist 
settlers coming into the colony to acquire and 
pay for lands, and in this way extend the hold- 
ings and the influence of the colony. 


THE TOWN’S LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Mound Bayou has been from the first, at 
least in the minds of the men who founded it, 
more than a business enterprise. As a matter 
of fact, its most conspicuous success has been 
its local government. 

The records of the mayor’s court show that, 
as Delta towns go, Mound Bayou is a remark- 
ably quiet and sober place. There have been 
but two homicides in twenty years. Both of 
these were committed by strangers—men who 
drifted into the community in the early days 
before the local self-government and the tradi- 
tions of the town had been established. One 
of the men killed was Benjamin T. Green, who 
was the partner of Isaiah T. Montgomery in 
the early days of the town. The man who 
committed this crime was afterwards identified 
as a fugitive from justice, who was wanted for 
some desperate crime committed in the vicinity 
of Mobile. The murder was the result of a 
trivial altercation in regard to a box of tacks. 

During the whole twenty years of the town’s 
existence, only three persons have been sent to 


‘the circuit court for trial. Two of these were 


men convicted of theft. Since the town 
obtained its charter in 1898, there have 
been, up to February, 1907, but 163 criminal 
cases tried in the town. Of these, fifty were 
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committed by strangers or by men who had come 
into town from the surrounding community. 
Twenty-eight cases were either never tried or 
were of so trivial a nature that no fine was 
imposed. Sixty-four were cases of disturbing 
the peace. 

It is interesting to read the records of the 
mayor’s court. They are an index to the life 
of the village and reflect the changing current 
of public opinion in regard to the moral dis- 
cipline and order of the town. 

In July, 1902, the records show that fourteen 
persons were arrested and fined for failure to 
pay the street tax. Every citizen of the town 
is required to do $3 worth of work on the 
streets every year. Some had neglected to pay 
this labor tax and allowed the streets to fall 
into a condition of neglect. As a result of a 
discussion of the matter in the town council, 
a number of the delinquents were arrested and 
compelled to pay fines amounting to $3.30 
and costs amounting to $1.40, each. 

Again, in 1904, a man was arrested for 
gambling. He had established what is known 
in sporting parlance as a “crap” game, and 
on Saturday nights a number of the young men 
of the village were accustomed to gather at his 
place to gamble. He was repeatedly warned 
and finally the town marshal and some of the 
more substantial citizens made a_ raid upon the 
place and arrested fifteen persons. The cases 
were dismissed after each man had paid a fine 
of $2. A year later, another man was arrested 
for running a “blind tiger,” selling liquor with- 
out a license. He formerly owned a store in 
the town but began selling liquor, then com- 
menced to drink, and was rapidly “going to the 
dogs.” After his place had been closed, he 
went out into the country and took up farming 
again. It is reported that he is doing well 
there. 

During the year 1905, there were several 
disturbances in the town which were traced 
directly to the illicit liquor sellers. Men 
would come into town on Saturdays to do their 
marketing, fall to drinking, and end in a fight. 
Things became so bad at last that a public 
meeting was held in regard to the matter. As 
a result of this meeting, the town marshal, 
the mayor, and the treasurer were appointed 
to get evidence and secure the conviction of 
those who were guilty. Six persons were 
convicted and fined at that time. One of 
these, a woman, left town. Another is still 
under suspicion and the rest, now on their farms, 
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have become respectable citizens. To my 
mind, the interesting fact in regard to these 
prosecutions is that they served not merely to 
correct a public abuse but to reform the men 
who were prosecuted. In most cases, these 
men went back to the farms and became useful 
members of the community. 

It seems to be pretty well agreed that the 
moral conditions of the Mound Bayou colony 
are better than those in other Negro settle- 
ments in the Delta. Some years ago, when 
the question was an “issue” in the community, 
a committee was appointed from each of the 
churches to make a house to house canvass of 
the colony, in order to determine to what extent 
loose family relations existed. The report of 
this committee showed that there were forty 
families in the colony where men and women 
were living together without the formality of 
a marriage ceremony. As a result of this 
report, the people of the town gave notice that 
these forty couples would have to marry within 
a certain length of time or they would be pros- 
ecuted. Nearly all of them acted upon this 
suggestion; the others moved away. 

“Since then,” said Mr. Montgomery, in 
speaking about the matter, ““we have had no 
trouble of this kind. Upon occasions, the 
women who are conspicuous in towns and 
cities and who travel in the Delta, making the 
various camps on pay-days and who more or 
less infest the larger plantations, have tried to 
get a footing here, but have never succeeded. 
They can get no place to stay and have to leave 
on the next train. This is now generally 
known and we have no trouble on that score.” 

When I asked Mr. Montgomery how he 
explained the fact that they had been able to 
obtain such good results in the way of order 
and morality among the people of the colony, 
he said: “TI attribute it to the force of public 
opinion. The regulations that we enforce 
have public sentiment behind them. The 
people recognize that the laws, when they are 
enforced, represent the sentiment of the com- 
munity and are imposed for their own good. 
It is not so easy for them to realize that where 
the government is entirely in the hands of 
white men.” 

One thing that has helped to maintain order 
in the colony is the fact that Bolivar County 
prohibits the sale of liquor. More than once 
the liquor men have attempted to pass a law 
that would license the selling of liquor in the 
county. Some years ago a determined effort 
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was made to repeal the prohibition law. In 
order to secure the vote of Mound Bayou, 
which seems to have the balance of power in 
the county on this question, a “still hunt” 
was made among the voters in the community. 
A plan was arranged by which a saloon was to 
be established in the town and one of the 
citizens made proprietor. 

“This scheme came very near going through,” 
said Mr. Montgomery. “The plan was all 
arranged before we heard of it. Then we 
called a meeting and I simply said to the people 
that experience in our own town had taught us 
that a saloon was a bad thing to have in the 
community. I said that if the law was passed, 
a colored man might run the saloon here, but 
in the rest of the county they would be in the 
hands of white men. We would pay for 
maintaining them, however, and we would be 
the ones to suffer. We voted the law down 
and there has been no serious attempt to open 
the county to the liquor traffic since.” 

In a certain sense, it may be said that the 
Mound Bayou town and colony have been a 
school in self-government for its colonists. 
They have had an opportunity there, such as 
Negro people have rarely had elsewhere, to 
learn the real meaning of political institutions 
and to prepare themselves for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that this is one of the few instance in which 
Negroes have ever organized and maintained 
in any Southern state a government which has 
gained the entire respect of the Southern people. 
A writer in a recent number of the Planter’s 
Journal, published in Memphis, says: 


“Will the Negro as a race work out his own salvation 
along Mound Bayou lines? Quien sabe? ‘These have 
worked out for themselves a better local government than 
any superior people has ever done for them in freedom. 
But it is a generally accepted principle in political economy 
that any homogeneous people will in time do this. These 
people have their local government, but it is in consonance 
with the county, state, and national governments and inter- 
national conventions, all in the hands of another race. 
Could they conduct as successfully a county government 
in addition to their local government and still under the 
state and national governments of another race? Enough 
Negroes of the Mound Bayou type, and guided as they 
were in the beginning, will be able to do so.” 


The story of Mound Bayou would not be 
complete without some account of the man who 
founded the colony and to whose patience and 
wisdom it owes the greater part of its success. 
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Isaiah T. Montgomery was born on the planta- 
tion of Joseph E. Davis, a brother of Jeffer- 
son Davis, the President of the Confederate 
States. The plantation where he was born, 
in 1847, was known as “The Hurricane” and 
was situated in Warren County, Miss. His 
father, Benjamin Thornton Montgomery, came 
originally from Virginia. He was purchased 
in Vicksburg by Mr. Davis, while he was still 
a boy. He had picked up a little education 
from his young master in Virginia before he 
was sold South. After he came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Davis, he managed to acquire, 
in some way that Isaiah could never account 
for, a very good practical education, so that he 
was able to make surveys and draw plans for 
buildings, and for years he was in practical 
control of the plantation upon which he was 
employed. There were four children, all of 
whom received the rudiments of an education 
from their father. 

When he was nine years of age, Isaiah was 
set to work sorting and filing letters and papers 
in Mr Davis’s office, and from that time he 
lived in his master’s home. He had a great 
deal of copying to do for Mr. Davis and it 
was in this way that he gained a practical 
knowledge of written English that has stood 
him in good stead ever since. As he grew 
older he became the special attendant of Mr. 
Davis, having charge of all his public and priv- 
ate papers, and he worked steadily in his office 
until the breaking out of the Civil War. In 
1863, Mr. Davis retired, upon the approach 
of the Federal armies, to the interior of the 
state, taking with him his slaves. Young 
Montgomery was left behind with his father, 
however, to assist in taking care of the planta- 
tion. 

After the destruction of the Federal gun- 
boat Indianola, at Hurricane, and the passage 
of the Federal gunboats under the batteries 
of Vicksburg, Isaiah entered the service of the 
United States as a cabin-boy for Rear-Admiral 
Porter. He was present, in his capacity as 
cabin-boy, at the battle.of Grand Gulf, 
accompanied the first expedition up Red River, 
and was a witness of the operations at the siege 
and capitulation of Vicksburg. In the winter 
of 1863, he lost his health and was discharged 
from the navy at Mound City. From there 
he went to Cincinnati, where, through the 
kindness of Admiral Porter, his parents had 
been able to precede him. 

Immediately after the war, Isaiah’s father 
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returned to the plantation and in 1866 put 
himself in communication with Mr. Davis. 
Very soon they had perfected plans with him 
for the purchase of the Hurricane and Brier- 
field plantations, containing something like 
4,000 acres of land, upon which the elder 
Montgomery and his sons, under the name of 
Montgomery & Sons, conducted the third 
largest plantation in the state. 

It was the desire of Joseph Davis, after the 
war, to keep together as far as possible the 
slaves who had grown up on his plantations. 
His notion was, no doubt, that the interests 
of all concerned demanded that there should be 
just as little break in the old relations as 
possible and that the transition from slavery 
to freedom should be made gradually, with 
the idea that the freedmen should, however, 
eventually become the owners of the land 
upon which they had previously been slaves. 
The plantations were conducted with this end 
in view until 1880, when it became apparent 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF MOUND BAYOU, SHOWING THE RAILROAD STATION 


In the foreground, on the right, are Isaiah T. Montgomery and the town constable 
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to the Montgomerys that unless there was a 
modification of the terms upon which the pro- 
ject had been left to them after Joseph Davis’s 
death, it would be impossible to succeed. ‘The 
heirs could not agree to an alteration in 
terms, and so the scheme was finally aban- 
doned. 

It was with the same notion of carrying-out, 
under new conditions, the».plan which® tis 
father and his former master had formed 
years before, that, in 1887, Mr. Montgomery— 
as he says in a bricf autobiography—‘“ sought 
to begin anew, at the age of forty, the dream 
of life’s young manhood,” the dream of doing 
something to build up the fortunes of his race. 
It thus appears that the history of Mound 
Bayou is deeply rooted in the past, and is, 
in a certain sense, a carrying out of the scheme 
formulated by the elder Montgomery and his 
former master for the welfare of that master’s 
former slaves. Others than were intcnded 
have become heirs to the plans of these men, 
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THE FOUNDER OF MOUND BAYOU 


Isaiah T. Montgomery, who was once a slave belonging to tl.e 
brother of Jefferson Davis 


but their good will and their forethought have 
made the success of Mound Bayou possible. 
As the colony grows older and the life of the 








community becomes more complicated, new 
problems present themselves to the men 
who are still planning and directing its 
future. 

The success of the present community has 
suggested the formation of others similar to 
this one. Already there are the beginnings of 
such communities at other points above and 
below Mound Bayou. Mr. Montgomery be- 
lieves that the success of these new communi- 
ties, as well as the future of the Mound Bayou 
colony, depends largely upon the ability of the 
new generation, now growing up, to profit by 
the experience of the older. It is with this 
idea that he and his associates are even now 
studying out a scheme by which the work of 
the schools can be brought into closer touch 
with the actual work of the colony. 

“What we need,” said Mr. Montgomery, 
“is an agricultural school, something that 
will teach the young men to be better farmers 
than their fathers have been. But, more than 
that, we need here a system of education that 
will teach our young men and women the 
underlying meaning of the work that is being 
done here. In some way they must be taught 
the importance of carrying forward this experi- 
ment in the spirit in which it was begun. 
The problem of education is at present the 
most important which the town and the colony 
of. Mound Bayou have to solve.” 


THE MAYOR OF MOUND BAYOU AT HIS DESK 
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Some time ago, Mr. Montgomery was asked 
by a newspaper writer what he thought of 
the future of the colony. What he wrote in 
reply shows his confidence in the outcome: 


“What Mound Bayou is now, and what it has already 
accomplished is largely prophetic of its future. Situated 
in the great alluvial Delta district, lands whose productive 
qualities are not surpassed by any in civilization, timbered 
by hardwood that finds ready sale at almost fabulous prices, 
no part of this great section has yet reached its full develop- 
ment. The thriving, hustling towns dotted here and there 
throughout the Delta, with their factories, waterworks, 
electric lights and other modern improvements, have 
become what they are with the Delta only partially devel- 
oped. What may we expect when practically all the lands 
have been cleared, properly drained, with a full supply of 
contented and efficient labor to do the necessary work ? 
In proportion as the whole Delta approaches these con- 
ditions, Mound Bayou will progress also. 

“There is another distinction that is more than likely 
to come to Mound Bayou as the years go by, and our 
schools and churches improve in power and capacity; as 
our streets are drained and paved, our oil lamps replaced 
by electric lights, and the old, antiquated, characteristic 
Delta pump is replaced by clear streams of artesian water. 
Negroes will begin to make this their resident home, even 
though they are engaged in business or make their liveli- 
hood elsewhere. There will be an atmosphere in which to 
raise their children, and they will find here social con- 
ditions for their wives and daughters very much to their 
liking. There are those who ask, ‘Are you not afraid that 
some day the whites will be moved to wipe out Mound 
Bayou by violence?? Knowing the controlling force 
among the whites in this section, as I do, gathered by a 
stay of thirty-three years among them, I say, ‘No, we are 
not afraid.’ The Negroes who have shaped and controlled 
the destiny of Mound Bayou understand conditions too 
well to allow any radical or indiscreet policy to prevail 
ere. On the one hand, there are too many white men 
around us or in easy reach who are our friends and willing 
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GATHERING GRAPES IN A COTTAGE YARD 





CHARLES BANKS, THE CASHIER OF THE BANK 
MOUND BAYOU 


A FARMER IN HIS FIELD OF GERMAN MILLET 
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THE FIRST COTTAGES WERE PRIMITIVE 


to see that no impediment is thrown in our way, or undue 
advantage is taken of us by irresponsible parties. This has 
been demonstrated on several occasions.” 

Isaiah Montgomery is hopeful and confident 
of the future. He is now sixty years old, but 





THE LATER COTTAGES ARE MORE PRETENTIOUS 


takes an active part in every movement that 
relates to the upbuilding of the colony which 
he founded. He believes that his work at 
Mound Bayou is only just begun and his 
townsmen share that belief. 





THE HOME OF ISAIAH T. MONTGOMERY, THE FOUNDER OF MOUND BAYOU 
































TAFT: A CAREER OF BIG TASKS 
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BY 


HIS BOYHOOD AND COLLEGE DAYS 


EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


ILLIAM HOWARD TAFT first 
became a Presidential possibility 
on September 15, 1857. During 

these fifty years, he has had such extraor- 
dinarily severe training for executing honor- 
ably, safely, and well the Presidential functions 
as possibly not one of our Chief Executives 
ever had. 

As the heavyweight youngster in the primary 
school, he buckled to it hardily, instinctively, 
for the best there was in him. That best was 





better in college, for by hard work he had made 
it so, and from college he went smilingly, 
with honors. A young law student and news- 
paper reporter, he entered the tourney against 
selfish bossism, and he was elected to the pros- 
ecutor’s office. Loathing meanness, he wanted 
every criminal in the penitentiary, and he 
ground like the mills of the gods to put him 
there. So they raised him to the bench of 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati. Then 
President Harrison brought him to Washington 


JUDGE ALPHONSO TAFT, THE SECRETARY’S FATHER 


He was a member of Grant’s Cabinet and “a man of imposing personal presence, dignity, and refinement” 
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SECRETARY TAFT’S MOTHER 
Still vigorous at the age of eighty 


SECRETARY TAFT AS A BOY 
In the early years at Mt. Auburn 
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as Solicitor-General of the United States. 
He was the lawyer of the Federal Government 
and he advised the Administration safely. 
He won invariably, and before the Supreme 
Court of the nation met and defeated the 
keenest lawyers of the country in the three 
most momentous suits of the three years he 
held this office. 

During the next nine years he wasa circuit 
judge, and by his decisions made the Sherman 
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Copyright, 1906, by Alex. Kalin 


SECRETARY TAFT AT THE AGE OF THREE 


anti-trust law the living law of the land, for 
the Supreme Court confirmed his decision 
as its own opinion, virtually in extenso. 
Likewise, he broke the most violent and ill- 
advised strike of his time, simply because 
Debs and his lieutenants were breaking the law. 

Then President McKinley asked him to go 
to the Philippines to inaugurate civil govern- 
ment for those oppressed and backward alien 
races. The President needed a man “who 
had the qualities to make equally the best 
President of the United States and the best 
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Chief Justice of the Supreme Court.” Taft 
did a new thing in colonial government. He 
not only told the natives that the govern- 
ment in those islands was for them; he made 
them believe it—and that is the hardest 
thing under the sun short of the Governor’s 
actually believing it himself. But that he 
meant it all is proved by his having no 
other message than this, “The Philippines for 
the Filipinos,” when he came home and met 
the powerful interests bent on exploiting the 
resources of our new possessions. Before 


FOURTEEN 
The leader of the Mt. Auburn boys 


AT THE AGE OF 


the Senate he worked hard in order that the 
Filipinos might have their just tariff conces- 
sions, and he failed. But he is going back to 
open the first Filipino Legislative Assembly. 
Twice he threw away his life’s ambition—a 
seat on the Supreme Bench—for these trusting 
natives that had no political influence. 

Then, as Secretary of War, he has had the 
Cuban trouble and he is now digging the 
Canal, one of the most gigantic enterprises 
ever undertaken by any nation. 

He would antagonize every interest though 
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AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN 


it cost him the Presidency, and he would do it 
quietly, simply, suavely. 

The story of how a boy grows to be a notable 
man is in some degree an explanation of how 
one man outstrips millions of other men. In 
the case of Mr. Taft, luck reinforces ability 


SECRETARY TAFT AS A YALE SENIOR 


He was one of the honor men of the Class of 778 
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WM. H. TAFT 


THE FIFTEENTH REUNION OF THE YALE CLASS OF ’78 ON THE GROUNDS OF THE NEW 
HAVEN LAWN CLUB 


WM. H. TAFT 
THE YALE CLASS OF %8, OF WHICH WILLIAM H. TAFT WAS THE CLASS ORATOR 
Among the members of the class were John Addison Porter, Secretary to President McKinley; Edward B. Whitney 
and Henry M. Hoyt, formerly Asst. United States Attorneys-General ; ex-Congressman Pigott; Herbert W. Bowen ; 


Judzc Howard C. Hollister, of Cincinnati, and others who have achieved distinction in public and commercial life 
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and work. He has been lucky from the first. 
He was never one to originate opportunities 
for his own advancement. At thirty he was 
a judge on the bench. His tasks came to him. 
We should say then, to be more exact and 
more fair, that prodigious, untiring, effective 
work reinforced luck and created it. And 
with luck thrown in, this made a combination 
not to be beaten by anything short of Fate. 


SECRETARY TAFT’S ANCESTRY 


Mr. Taft started right. Mirth was the silver 
spoon in his mouth at birth. That happened 
under favorable auspices half a century ago 
in a new and rather exclusive suburb of Cin- 
cinnati. The favorable auspices were his 
parents, for he and his two brothers and two 
half-brothers have been cited to prove that 
brains come by inheritance. One of the half 
brothers took the highest honors ever known to 
Yale, and the other married the richest girl 
in Ohio. The father of these five boys was a 
judge and the father’s father was a judge, 
and here in the third generation was his son 
to be a judge. The grandfather, Peter Raw- 
son Taft, interpreted the law in the courts of 
Windham County, Vermont, and helped to 
make them in the legislature of that state. 
Behind him ran a line of ancestors to English 
soil. Ahead of him ran his son Alphonso, to 
Ohio. The new and energetic young town of 
Cincinnati was his destination. But, before 
starting West, Alphonso had worked on his 
father’s Vermont farm until he was sixteen; 
had taught school to earn money for college; 
had gone to Amherst, then to Yale, graduating 
with high honors in 1833; had tutored there 
while he went through the Yale Law School; 
and at last, in 1838, procured himself a shingle. 
The next year saw it hung up in Cincinnati. 

Quaint old Judge Taft, learned, absent- 
minded, kindly, yet rigorous, as the present 
generation remembers him, was soon one of the 
foremost citizens of his adopted state, and an 
especially useful one. He was insistent on public 
education for that new country. The Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati was menaced by an attack on 
the trust fund that supported it, but Alphonso 
Taft saved the fund by his talent before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He is 
gratefully remembered for that to this day. 
He worked zealously, though quietly, for the 
development of the school system, and was 
himself a trustee of the Woodward High 
School, which his boys attended. He was 
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also the first Yale alumnus to be elected a 
member of the Yale Corporation. He was the 
trial judge to decide against Bibles being used 
in the local public schools, and his dissenting 
opinion became the law as announced by the 
Supreme Court. He perceived that his city’s 
future depended on its securing trunk lines to 
the strategic points, and he would not let his 
fellow-citizens doze in a complacency born of 
the city’s material advantages. He labored to 
bring railroads to Cincinnati and. he served on 
their directorates or as counsel. He was 
appointed, then elected by all parties, Judge 
of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. Ten 
years later Grant made him Secretary of War, 
then Attorney-General, after which he was our 
Minister. to Austria, and next to Russia. 

The above items all indicate that William 
Taft’s father had brains, but a more convincing 
fact is that he learned the German language 
after he had passed his seventieth year. His 
was then the ideal old age of the scholar. 
They say of him that “he was a man of impos- 
ing personal presence, dignity, and refinement”; 
that ‘‘he was unostentatious, kindly, and gentle, 
yet of a strong and forcible character which 
won for him respect, confidence, and love.” 

Young Taft was no less lucky as to his 
mother. She, also, came of hardy, Colonial 
stock, and there was an ancestor colonel who 
did the conventional thing with his regiment 
at the battle of Saratoga. Mrs. Taft is living 
yet, at the age of eighty, and with her vigor 
of intellect remains a comforting counselor 
of her son in the momentous decisions of his 
life. Her ambition for him is his own—a seat 
on the Supreme Bench of the United States. 


SECRETARY TAFT AS A CHILD 


But. William Howard Taft did not leave 
matters to luck. Opportunities were very 
small at first, being only those that confront 
childhood. A roundish, roly-poly, little chap, 
he went at the great sealed universe of knowl- 
edge with a grave earnestness and a big-eyed 
curiosity. His brothers were bright above 
the average. His neighborhood playmates 
have many of them since attained honorable 
distinction. In the old Mt. Auburn days— 
Mt. Auburn was the name of the suburb 
where they lived—it became tacitly agreed, 
even then, and by old Judge Taft the most 
confidently, that Will was the heir apparent in 
that Court of Boyville. He was a good- 
natured hulk, with bones too big for him, who 
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inspired the sobriquet of “ Lubber,” but heavy 
bodies are capable of much momentum. 
One early observed that there was no inertia 
about slow-plodding “Lub” Taft. His solemn 
earnestness was steam, was power, and his 
curiosity was a most indefatigable stoker. 
With self-mockery beaming in his eyes, though 
with a certain quaint gravity, he used to an- 
nounce that he had decided to be President 
when the slight obstacle of few years was once 
remedied. 

One morning in school he raised his hand 
eagerly; the teacher recognized the hand, and 
the chubby little “buster” of eleven had the 
floor. 

“The imperial yak,” he announced, “has 
gone through the Canal!” 

He meant “yacht,” the first vessel to pass 
through Suez. And now he is digging a canal 
himself, between two other continents. 

That imperial “ yak,’”’ however, does indicate 
how keenly sensitive he was to history in the 
making. As for history ready-made, he pored 
over it voraciously. One does not, however, 
gather the idea that he was a bookworm. A 
man, who as a boy lived next door, recalls him 
curled up into a ball on the window seat, 
devouring a novel of Scott’s. But then, what 
boy wouldn’t? And, besides, he was not 
gormandizing. Nor was he any little priggish 
“grind” in his school. He simply labored 
away at each lesson until he got it, and then 
the kernel of knowledge within was his forever 
after. Whereupon he burst out to play. 


HIS EARLY YEARS IN MT. AUBURN 


Taft was a field and pasture boy. He was 
as wholesomely remote from the rough as 
from the milk-and-water type; nor later, when 
“feeling his oats,” did he bluster about sowing 
any of them. Mt. Auburn was _ sparsely 
settled then, and Cincinnati was yet too young 
to offer the vices of a big city. The Mt. 
Auburn youngsters—now lawyers, judges, and 
solid merchants—romped in the open. At 
night or on rainy Saturday afternoons, the old 
billiard table in the Taft home served better 
than a parental frown. These boys needed 
nothing so little as a pool-room, and they never 
did need to “loaf.” As for the present Secre- 
tary of War, they all say that he has not scat- 
tered enough “wild oats” to feed a mustang 
colt. 

There was a hollow below Mt. Auburn on 
either side, one being popularly known as 
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Butchertown and the other as Tailortown. 
Whenever the Ridge “gang” (Mt. Auburn) 
got tired among themselves, as with green- 
apple battles in the Taft orchard, they could 
always pick a fight with either of the hollow 
“gangs,” and just possibly there were rocks 
thrown. Taft, as you may have guessed 
already from the inevitable in biography, was 
of course the leader. The boys themselves, 
though, took it as the most natural thing in 
the world. He was only coming into his own, 
by this activity. “Bill” was a fellow they 
could back up, and they felt this instinct- 
ively. Moreover, they had a love for him, a love 
that has endured to this day; it grows evident 
in the tone of their voices when they speak of 
“Old Bill.’ A prosperous merchant of 
Cincinnati said quite simply that he would 
lend to “Bill” Taft the very last cent 
he had, and with never a scrap of paper 
to show for it. Another, a lawyer, observed 
just as simply that “Bill” Taft could not be 
budged or bought by the “six hundred, or 
however many billions of dollars there hap- 
pens to be in the whole United States.” 
They were reared with him, these two. And 
when they and a half-score others tell of him 
as a boy, their trust in him and their abiding 
affection for kim are no longer strange, but 
are a rebuke to all misanthropes. 

Then and since, they say, it was a char- 
acteristic of Taft never to utter a word against 
anyone who was absent. If he could say 
nothing good, you would see in his worried 
blue eyes that he was trying to think of some- 
thing to the absent one’s credit with which 
to breast the drift of scandal. As for telling 
on another, he would take “a licking’’ first. 
His full brothers, Henry and Horace, were of 
the same stripe, and it is remembered that one 
of the three was suspended from school for a 
prank that others had played. Judge Taft, 
their father, used the strap, thinking he had 
the real culprit in hand, and the young gentle- 
man accepted the “thrashing” without a word. 


TAFT AS A GENUINE BOY 


“Bill” Taft was thoroughly a boy—a big, 
clean, honest, out-and-out boy. Such a big- 
boned, stout, happy fellow was bound to come 
in for nicknames, and he has always had them, 
from the time the neighborhood dubbed him 
“Lub” until he was “Santo Taft” to the 
Filipinos. The Mt. Auburn youngsters also 
called him “Lead-Head-and-Cotton-Body,” 
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because, when he fell, he always fell on his 
head. 

He used to throw himself heart and soul 
into any sport that was on. He liked to go in 
swimming, and was a great fellow to play 
marbles. In those days one had to “knuckle 
down,” and a patch of rabbit fur was laid on 
the ground as a sort of gun-carriage for the 
hand. But “Bill” and his partner started the 
custom of aiming the “taw” while standing 
up, and thus “plumping” at the target marbles. 
He grew very expert at this, and several 
eminent members of the Cincinnati bar can 
vouch for it that “Bill certainly did skin us.” 


YOUNG TAFT’S PHYSIQUE 


Very early in life, even while he was in the 
Woodward High School, Taft began to emerge 
from his chubby state and solidify into power- 
ful and agile proportions. His chums some- 
how left off calling him “Lub.” “Old Bill” 
seemed to describe him better, or at least their 
own affection for him; and thereafter, in the 
college, on the Bench, in the President’s 
Cabinet, he has always been “Old Bill” to 
those early, loyal friends. 

They will tell you that he was never very 
active on his feet, and therefore rather too 
heavy for baseball. “But he would make a 
stab at it. He had the pluck, all right.” On 
the other hand, he was a formidable proposi- 
tion at wrestling, and while his enormous 
natural strength made him equally so at boxing, 
he had not great skill. One of the boys in the 
block remembers hitting him once when his 
feet were together; “and then,” says this old 
chum, “Bill toppled over backward like a 
marble statue.” 

As to young Taft’s physique, here is another 
story of the time of his early manhood. Early 
one evening Judge Taft saw two or three of the 
Mt. Auburn boys, then young men, coming 
past the house; he went out, stopped them, 
and began chatting. They were evidently 
going somewhere, and their manner impelled 
the shrewd old Judge to ask where. They 
knew him to be almost austere in his conduct, 
but they admitted that they were going to see 
Muldoon wrestle. It was the match, by the 
way, that made Muldoon the world’s champion. 
The Judge talked gently to the boys, asking 
them if they did not think the theatre where 


they were going was an improper place. They 


explained that they had no idea of seeing the 
performance, but wanted only to see the wrest- 
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ling match. At that the Judge’s eyes glowed, 
and there was longing in his voice. ‘“ Wait, 
boys,” he said, “until I get on my shoes. Do 
you know, I like those trials of strength, and I’d 
like to go along with you.” But the Judge 
did not go. Mrs. Taft probably kept him. 


A VISIT FROM JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


At another time, the champion, John L. 
Sullivan, was in town, and Judge Taft sent for 
him: The Judge was a prominent man, and 
the pugilist came gladly to his office. Judge 
Taft apologized for his odd request, and said 
that he had heard so much of John L., and that 
he was interested in big physical men. Would 
Mr. Sullivan have the kindness to step into 
the Judge’s private office for inspection? Mr. 
Sullivan would, and did so. The Judge, 
himself magnificently built, felt over the cham- 
pion in a sort of awe, as a connoisseur before 
an overpowering work of art. At last he 
exclaimed : 

“Well, sir, you are surely a marvelous 
specimen!”? And then he added, “But let 
me tell you, sir, I wanted you up here to decide 
if you’re a better put-up man than my son 
Will.” 

“Well?” queried Sullivan, grinning. 

“Well,” said the Judge, “you'll have to 
pardon me, sir, but you are not. My Will is 
the better man!” 

It is interesting to know, in this connection, 
that Sullivan and Will Taft met in later years, 
when one was only an ex-warrior and the 
other was Secretary of War. But to quote 
from the newspaper correspondent who saw it: 


As John L. sat in a chair waiting for his arrival to be 
announced to the President, Secretary Taft walked out 
of the executive offices. John L. saw him. 

“There goes the real goods!” said John L., “a genuine 
heavyweight. I want to meet him.” 

While a newspaper man stopped Secretary Taft, another 
beckoned John L. to come forward. With the grace that 
he always showed in the ring, John L. passed out his 
famous right and caught the Secretary full in the palm of 
the hand. But Secretary Taft didn’t even stagger. He 
looked John L. square in the face and welcomed him. 

“How much do you weigh, Mr. Sullivan?” asked 
Secretary Taft. 

“Well, I’m a lightweight,” ‘said Sullivan. “But I 
expect I have got you skinned about a block”; and the 
former pugilist confessed that he weighed 330 pounds, 
while Secretary Taft almitted close around 280. 

A photographer, whcse outfit was standing outside, 
waiting for a permit from Secretary Loeb to take some 
pictures, neatly had a fit because his permit had not 
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arrived, and he could not do business as the pair of big 
men stood talking with each other. 

“You know,” said Sullivan afterwards, “all big men are 
all right if you just let them alone. They will take a lot 
and stand fora good deal until they get going, but when they 
do get started they go like ” and John L. thought he 
could not pay a better compliment to the Secretary of War. 





TAFT AS A COLLEGE BOY 


When Mr. Taft was only seventeen, he was 
already tall and powerful; and when, with 
“ta choice lot of boys” from Andover, he went 
to Yale, the beardless, 225-pound freshman was 
hailed in prophetic glee. His class, his 
University, had visions of the things he would 
do on the gridiron, this splendid, clear-eyed 
giant. Then came one of those rushes in 
Hamilton Park, when freshmen manifest a 
disposition not to be pushed off the earth. 
In this particular rush, Taft went crashing 
through the sophomores like a catapult. One, 
a man of his own weight, leaped in front of 
him. Then Taft let forth a joyous roar and 
charged! He grappled with the other Ajax, 
lifted him bodily, and heaved him over his head. 
No wonder he promptly got the nickname of 
“Bull” Taft! And the godsend he would be 
for the athletic field! 

But they did not know him yet. Judge 
Taft, his father, cherished the old-fashioned 
notion that a man ought to work at college, and 
work hard. He had taken honors himself, 
and so had young Taft’s half-brother. The 
thing was a family tradition, and the 225-pound 
freshman entered college with that one idea 
in mind. He joined no elevens, no crews, no 
track teams. His industry was amazing. The 
courses at Yale then were rigidly prescribed, 
almost nothing being elective before the senior 
year, but Taft went at the distasteful part of 
it as at all things else. He was “Bull” Taft 
again, charging obstacles, and a convincing 
heavyweight at it, too. His exhaustless phy- 
sique he used to back up his clear intellect, 
and at the hardest study he never tired. His 
was none of the brilliant off-hand coups of 
genius, but huge, safe momentum; from day 
to day, lesson by lesson, he slowly made his 
way close to the head of his class. 

To illustrate: A younger collegian went to 
him (everybody fell into the way of going to 
“Old Bill”) and asked him about collateral 
reading. The younger man, being very young 


and ambitious, had planned for himself a 
course of outside reading which would lead to 
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a broader culture. He thought that he wanted 
to read deeply in French literature, or in Ger- 
man, you know. 

“Don’t do it,” advised the unrevolutionary 
Taft. Throwing an arm about the shoulder 
of the enthusiastic youngster, he talked to him 
as “a Dutch uncle,” more or less in this 
fashion: 

“Get over it,” he said. “You mustn’t try 
to be too independent, just yet. These Uni- 
versity professors have laid out a course, and 
it’s the result of their long experience, while 
you—well, this is your first trial at educating 
anybody, isn’t it? All right, then, perhaps 
you’d just better stick to the course. While 
you’re here, bang along at what’s prescribed, 
and bang as hard as you can, and stand as 
far away from the foot of the class as your 
efforts and the rest of the class will let you. 
There’s no hurry about that collateral reading.” 

“Old Bill” might have talked in the same 
owlish way about collateral celebrating. As to 
himself, the business of carousing was never 
brought to him to decide on moral grounds. 
He was liberal enough in such matters, but the 
loss of time was the stand on which he decided 
it; or rather, he never came to the point of 
actual decision on any grounds. He simply 
did not want to lose a day at his “pounding” 
for an honor. A night off would incapacitate 
him for the morning after; he would have to 
cut two or three recitations and would be set 
back by that much. He trusted nothing to 
native brilliancy to carry him through. By 
steady, ponderous work he had to drive each 
peg as he came to it. He could not drive two 
at the same time, one with each hand. He 
swung his sledge with both hands, laying on 
his powerful weight, and it was a fast-driven 
spike that sank into the hard, fine-grained 
wood of his intellect. For this reason, he kept 
in good physical shape. His strength was 
uncultivated by training, but it was an enormous 
natural strength. Physically, he was another 
Jean Valjean, and he could have made himself 
a colossal campus hero. But he proved the 
more colossal because he turned his back on 
the glory indicated by his huge frame, and set 
the rare example of a college giant patiently 
plodding along at his books. 

Yet he was not one of those insufferable, 
pedantic “grinds” that pose as a reproach to 
all healthy, sane fellows who know the best joy 
of living. Secretary Taft is essentially a 
social character and always has been. He 
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““mixed.”” He would have shrivelled to a 
dyspeptic skeleton had he not “mixed.” He 
was the most democratic man in his class. 
He has never had any fads or fancies, except 
as an alumnus of Yale; he “roots” for Yale 
and sings Yale songs, even far away in a 
Philippine jungle, and is ready at the drop of a 
hat to fight at any reflection on Yale. So what 
must he have been when at Yale? He was the 
most popular man there in many a day. How 
he loved good stories and how the man could 
laugh! It was not a coarse, boisterous guffaw, 
but a laugh of the hearty, kindly simplicity of 
soul, and of the genial overbubbling of a big 
heart. The boys at Yale felt that, and they 
were glad straight off. And then he was so 
safe and comforting, no wonder that in college 
and afterward everybody went to him for 
advice! He always had sympathy for the 
troubled one and there was the feeling that he 
would go to the bottom of the question and 
come up with a cheery bit of wholesome dis- 
course. No wonder, again, that his popularity 
naturally and simply took the measure of uni- 
versal affection! And, of course, he was a 
leader, as always before. Everywhere he was 
active in the college life. 

He rowed, boxed, wrestled, played football, 
and worked in the gymnasium—just as he 
“observed all the social niceties,” dressed well, 
and associated with the girls. He was impelled 
to the exercising of his splendid, untrained 
frame by what may be described as a humor- 
ously sordid motive. That is, he merely 
wanted to keep in shape, not for athletic 
prowess, but that he could keep awake to a 
yet smaller hour of the morning for grinding— 
enlightened grinding. He applied Herbert 
Spencer’s dictum to the letter—to be a good 
man you must be “a good animal.” He was 
lucky, as in other things, with the gift of 
physique, but just as in other things, he did 
not squander the principal of the gift. He 
added to it, and there has never been any ques- 
tion about ‘‘Bill’’ Taft being “a good animal.” 

Some of the best stories of his strength 
date from Yale. His were exploits to in- 
tensify the ’Varsity’s chagrin over not being 
able to claim him for the Eleven. His immense 
figure, never gross nor beefy but a mass of 
clean flesh and sinew, was much more wieldy 
now, even as the good jaws and chin were 
getting outline in the round face. There were 
a celerity and a certainty in his movements 
that made him, and still make him, an extraor- 
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dinarily light and graceful dancer. He was 
perhaps more ready, however, for a rush or a 
fray of some kind. 

He and Herbert W. Bowen, later Minister 
to Venezuela, were physically the two biggest 
men in the class of 1878. They used to wrestle 
together and the score was about even between 
them until the very last, during commencement 
week, when Taft got the better of it in a farewell 
bout. As a freshman, he had already put one 
“soph” champion after another on a mat in 
the gymnasium; and later, as a “soph,” he 
did this: There was a field day in Hamilton 
Park and the class of ’78, Taft’s class, was not 
faring well. The old enemy, now the junior 
class, was disposed to gloat. Then came the 
tug-of-war, and at the first trial the ’78 team 
lost. Taft could stand it no longer. He 
threw off his coat, grabbed the end of the rope 
and squatted firmly. 

“Now then,” he said, angrily, “let the whole 
junior class get on the other end!” 

The ’78 men yelled joyfully. For once ‘Old 
Bill’ had been provoked into an official contest. 
The tug-of-war proceeded with him helping 
on the end, but the juniors might as well 
have tried to pull up Gibraltar. 

Like all collegians in their normally abnormal 
state, Taft imbibed brave, pure notions of public 
affairs, and was fretted by exalted ideas as to 
how the sovereign people should be governed. 
Judge Taft was then in the national Administra- 
tion, and the son at Yale, as he frankly con- 
fesses, was impatient with his father for not 
seeming to value the “importance of pursuing 
the up-to-date principles that should govern 
the policy to be pursued by public men.” 
He adds, however, that “the step down from 
senior year to a struggle for a living has a 
healthy tendency in moderating this certainty 
and severity of view.” 

With him, and with most of his classmates, 
the /aissez-jaire doctrine made a particular 
appeal. They held “that the only proper 
object of legislation was to free the pathway 
of commerce and opportunity from the effect 
of everything but competition and enlightened 
selfishness.” ‘They even looked on the govern- 
mental delivery of letters with suspicion as a 
pernicious interference. Further, Secretary 
Taft declared only a little while ago that he 
still thought these principles orthodox and 
sound, “if only the official application of them 
is not carried to such an extreme as really to 
interfere with the public welfare.” This is 
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a curiously Democratic utterance from a prob- 
able Republican nominee for the Presidency, 
especially as contrasted with the only Demo- 
cratic candidate’s fervid desire for centralization 
through the Government ownership of railroads. 

The undergraduate, however, did not give 
all his political thought to the nation. With 
“the choice lot of boys from Andover,” a 
clique was formed that controlled matters in 
their class, and then pretty much in the whole 
University. Then Taft showed himself a 
clever amateur at practical politics. This 
does not mean that he was starting the career 
of a political gamester. He simply played the 
college political game out of pure zest and love 
for the college. 

At this time there was considerable animosity 
aroused because of the two senior societies, 
and in Taft’s senior year “the Neutrals” 
organized against them. Now Mr. Taft’s 
father had helped to found one of these socie- 
ties, “the Skull and Bones,” back in 1832, and 
the honor of membership naturally fell to the 
son, though it would have come in any case. 
When the election for class orator came on, 
the two societies, of fifteen members each out 
of a class of 120, found “‘the Neutrals” arrayed 
against them. But the societies put up Taft for 
orator, and after the vote, Taft was declared 
elected. Then someone charged trickery, 
whereupon Taft wrathfully demanded another 
election. He could not accept the honor under 
a cloud. The second election only increased 
his majority. “The Neutrals” wanted him, 
too, and he stood for his class as orator. 

His oration was pronounced ‘“a_ good, 
strong, substantial piece of work.” It was not 
very notable for style, or graceful periods, 
or particular brilliancy; but it was clear and 
logical, free from rambling side _ issues; 
yet, most of all, it produced effect because of 
his earnestness and sincerity. He stood second 
in the class of 120, and was salutatorian. 
William H. Taft had done creditably the first 
big job of his life—that of getting educated. 


THE LOYALTY OF HIS CLASSMATES 
One thing further should be noted, since 
it is a finger of prophecy, pointing from his 
college life into the future. The thing is this: 


it got to be the common idea, even among so 
promising a generation of Yale men, that 
“Bill” Taft would rise high in the nation. 
The idea became a matter of course, a creed, 
and afterward, a Yale tradition. 


Once grown 


TAFT: A CAREER OF BIG TASKS 


to college age, Taft no longer announced that 


he was going to be President. In the modesty 
of added years, an ambition like that seemed 
absurd and was to be forgotten with all 
reverence. But his classmates announced it 
for him. However curious this seems, the 
thing was obvious to them and they believed 
it firmly, and continued to believe it. They 
have always been intensely loyal and enthusi- 
astic in his behalf, and ever ready to fight for 
him. So long ago as the Minneapolis Con- 
vention (the one which nominated Benjamin 
Harrison the first time), when the party was 
shifting desperately around to find ‘a black 
horse,’’ two Yale men of ’78 wired to a third 
man of ’78, the latter being prominent in the 
Convention: 

“ Now is the time!” 

They wanted to nominate “Old Bill” for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

But there remains for us to trace the busy, 
useful life of the stalwart young graduate who 
left Yale in 1878. 

For the present we add his own words, that 
he took “the step downward that has to be 
taken from the altitude of the senior year to the 
sense of insignificance that comes quickly to 
the ordinary graduate in the year succeeding 
his college life.’ “It is a year,” he says 
further, “that adds much to the graduate’s 
usefulness in his community, and restores his 
sense of proportion.” 

Young Taft’s sense of proportion was re- 
stored in his father’s law office in Cincinnati, 
and there he experienced “the humbling 
change from the estimate of the college world 
to the estimate of the world at large.”” About 
his own conception of the world at large, sug- 
gesting the buckling on of armor and the im- 
patience of the untried warrior—suggesting, 
too, his unvarying attitude, that of industry, 
monumental industry, we have again his own 
statement, in the following clear-cut words: 


“The young man most to be congratulated is he who has 
been given an education as thorough and as useful as he 
himself wishes to make it, and then under the spur of 
necessity enters upon a life of work without the temptation 
to lack of effort and idleness which a competence always 
creates.” 


Again he was lucky. But he deserved it. 
Henceforth, as we shall see, his luck and his 
deserts continued in the refreshingly and 
poetically justifiable way that so rarely happens 
outside of books written for growing boys. 




















THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


THE KINDS OF CONFLICTS THAT ARLITRATION, ENFORCED BY WORLD- 
OPINION, MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED DURING THE LAST CENTURY 


Court of the United States is credited 

with a statement that had we allowed 
the negotiations with Spain to continue for 
thirty days longer, instead of terminating them 
for the arbitrament of war, Spain would have 
made Cuba free and we should have obtained 
the Philippines at no greater outlay than the 
sum they cost us. 

It is a striking statement, and one that may 
well form the basis of a discussion of the real 
use of the so-called “peace movement” of the 
day. For, if the Spanish-American war could 
have been averted by a common-sense policy 
of arbitration or delay, then the movement 
has a tangible and practical meaning to every 
citizen of the United States. It may be a 
factor in preventing other wars into which we 
might plunge. 

A study of the last century and its wars 
reveals the startling fact that of forty or more 


Cc Justice Brewer of the Supreme 


great wars involving civilized races, more than . 


half might have been prevented by the applica- 
tion of common sense, backed‘ by a powerful 
and well-organized peace movement throughout 
the world. 

It is difficult to reckon with any degree of 
certainty the exact loss in men and money 
entailed upon the nations by these ’ wars. 
Fairly reliable statistics are obtainable for 
about seventeen of the big wars since 1815, 
and these figures are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

These figures take no account of “ Britain’s 
hundred wars,” the punitive expeditions by 
the dozen carried out by the other colonizing 
nations throughout the whole period, nor of 
many other clashes more or less costly and 
serious. In a Burmese war, unlisted here, the 
British alone spent over $60,000,000 and lost 
20,000 men. In the retreat from Cabul, 
16,000 British soldiers fell. The list does not 
include the Indian Mutiny, the British war 
against China for the opium trade, the Danish- 
Prussian war, the war of Russia against Persia. 
The omissions are made because, while in 
many instances fairly accurate figures can be 


obtained for one side, the losses of the other 
side are impossible even to guess. 

It is undoubtedly conservative to say that 
the direct cost of the wars in which the civilized 
or semi-civilized races have been engaged 
during this period will run to 5,000,000 men 
and over $:~,000,000,000 in money. Much 
of this enormous loss might have been 
averted. 

Of the forty important wars of the period 
covered, about one-half were revolutionary; 
but in seven of these cases a foreign power 
intervened to affect or change the course of the 
struggle. Of these revolutionary outbreaks, 
twelve may be traced to the influence of the 
principles that were born in the French Revolu- 
tion, and that found a fertile soil for their 
growth in the disturbed conditions that were 
general throughout Europe after the fall of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. These wars were the 
natural result of the great clash between the 
principles of despotism and liberty in the 
French Revolution. 




















APPROXIMATE MEN 
DATE COST KILLED 
1828 Russia vs. Turkey ..... $100,000,000] 120,000 
1830 Spain vs. Portugal... .. 250,000,000] 160,000 
1830 France vs. Algiers...... 190,000,000} 110,000 
1846 United States vs. Mexico 170,000,000 35,000 
1848 Civil war in Europe.... 50,000,000 60,000 
1854 Crimean War......... 1,525,000,000} 485,000 
1859 France vs. Austria... .. 225,000,000 53,000 
1863 United States.......... 3,000,000,000} 656,000 
1866 Prussia vs. Austria..... 100,000,000 51,000 
1866 France vs. Mexico ..... 75,000,000 65,000 
1864 Brazil vs. Paraguay.... 240,000,000} 330,000 
1870 Franco-Prussian ...... 1,580,000,000} 290,000 
1876 Russia-Turkey ......... 430,000,000 5,000 
1895 Japan vs. China....... 260,000,000 55,000 
1898 Spanish-American ...... 950,000,000} 180,000 
1r899: Transvaal War.......... I, 100,000,000 26,000 
1904 Russia vs. Japan ...... 860,000,000] 400,000 
‘Total, 17 wars... ..<.-. $11, 105,000,000 | 3,081,000 





[The figures in this table are compiled from Ladd’s 
“War with Mexico”; Watterson’s ‘Spanish-American 
War”; Kinglake’s “Invasion of the Crimea’; Mulhall’s 
“Dictionary of Statistics’; Harper’s “ Book of Facts”; 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica’; “The Encyclopedia 
Americana”; Appleton’s “Annual Encyclopedia.’’] 
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Of the other revolutionary movements, four 
were the birth-throes of South American 
republics, and were directed against Spain, 
Greece, Belgium, and Italy. ‘Two others were 
brought about by personal ambitions—the 
revolt of Mohammed Ali in Syria and the coup 
d’etat of Napoleon III. The last two revolu- 
tionary wars—the Indian Mutiny and our own 
Civil War—had their origin, the first in the 
natural clash of two civilizations, the second in 
the clash of two great principles. 

Roughly, there were twenty important wars 
in which the underlying causes were true inter- 
national questions. Of these, three were 
probably fought on principle, although the 
price of victory in each case was territorial 
agegrandizement. These three were the war 
of France against Austria to establish the 
Kingdom of Italy, in return for which France 
became mistress of Savoy; the war that 
followed England’s interference in dynastic 
troubles in Afghanistan; and our own. war 
with Spain. 

Another division of this great group of wars 
embraces three wars fought primarily and 
principally for commercial reasons, not always 
too lofty. The three wars are the so-called 
“Opium War,” whereby Britain forced the 
opium trade into China; the Boer War; and 
the Boxer troubles in China. 

The fourteen other great international strug- 
gles were wars for territorial aggrandizement, 
although in each case there were plausible 
pretexts in the shape of national honor, com- 
mercial rights, and other considerations that 
weigh with the nations. 

Of the forty wars classified in the preceding 
paragraphs, twenty-four appear to be of kinds 
that might have yielded to a possible solution 
through the medium of a peace movement 
sufficiently powerful. The considerations upon 
which this statement is based must be made 
quite clear. 

In the case of the twenty revolutionary wars, 
a sharp distinction must be drawn between 
the political and the racial wars. The experi- 
ence of this period has taught the world that 
arbitration, in the shape of armed interference 
between the combatants is possible in the case 
of purely political revolutions, and sometimes 
in revolutions not purely political. England 
and Russia helped Greece to freedom; France 
helped Belgium to break the bonds of Holland; 
England aided Turkey in the war against 
Mohammed Ali; France came to the succor of 
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Italy; England interfered between Spain and 
Portugal; the United States stepped between 
Spain and Cuba. 

There is no good reason to suppose that an 
overwhelming world-movement for arbitra- 
tion without arms would have met with failure 
in any one of such cases. In them there is 
seldom any great element of national honor 
involved, nor is there any great underlying 
vital principle. They are as purely political 
struggles as are the annual elections in countries 
where party feeling runs high. This is the 
most promising of all the fields for the 
newer apostles of peace. 

Of course, it is hardly conceivable that a 
peace-movement, however universal, could 
have prevented the Indian Mutiny, the Civil 
War in America, or the present outbreak of 
bloody revolution in Russia. In India, an 
ancient civilization was gradually encroached 
upon by a new, all-conquering civilization. It 
is too much to hope that, pending the mil- 
lennium, any peace movement can touch the 
roots of a struggle like this. 

Our own Civil War was very different, yet 
one must hesitate to class it as a contest that 
could have been easily arbitrated. It was not 
a revolution so much as it was a great war of 
principle. When a strong nation, evenly 
divided, fights for what it deems its God-given 
rights, it would be a powerful movement indeed 
that could prevent a clash of arms. To-day, 
in Russia, one might well preach peace in vain 
to hordes of men who have not had enough 
to eat in years, whose mothers, sisters, or 
daughters have been outraged or slain by the 
soldiers of the Empire. 

If the possibilities of the peace movement 
are limited in the revolutionary wars, they are 
doubly limited in the domain of international 
war. Of the forty wars pointed out above, 
fourteen—35 per cent.—arose from national 
pride, from the desire of a nation to grow in 
greatness and in territorial wealth. When 
Peter the Great made his will, he bequeathed 
to all his successors on the throne of Russia 
a fixed, definite, never-to-be-shaken ambition. 
It was to plant the banner of Russia over more 
and more of the littoral of the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. The fruit of that bequest within 
the period covered in this discussion consists 
of three great wars, costing in all more than 
$2,500,000,000 in money and nearly 800,000 
human lives. The Powers of Europe have 
stood banded against the carrying out of this 
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great national policy. Yet, through the de- 
cades, in the face of terrible defeats at the hands 
of Napoleon and of the combined Anglo- 
French forces in 1854, the ambition still lives 
and underlies the very throne of Russia. Of 
what avail a peace movement to check an 
ambition such as that? 

So well is this limitation recognized, even by 
the peace advocates themselves, that many 
of the leaders of the movement to-day except 
from the list of quarrels which they believe to 
be properly subject matter for arbitration 
such international controversies as involve 
a question of national honor. Here, of course, 
arises a great controversy, for who dare. under- 
take to say where national honor ends and 
national conceit or national avarice begins? 
When, in the fulness of time, Russia’s march 
upon the Persian Guif and the Indian Ocean 
meets the outposts of Britain’s power, how very 
feeble will sound the voice that cries ‘‘ Peace!” 


WARS OF PERSONAL AMBITION 


In the case of wars that arise from the per- 
sonal ambition of one man, the task of the 
peacemaker is, perhaps, a trifle easier. It 
may be that Napoleon III. was in large part 
responsible for the Crimean War. It served 
him two good purposes, the inflation of the 
minds of the enthusiastic French with a new 
idea of Imperial grandeur, and the gaining 
of the good-will of the Pope. But, outside of 
it, he and his famous “ blood-and-iron”’ con- 
temporary, Bismarck, can be said to have 
been directly responsible for four wars, insti- 
gated by dynastic and territorial ambition, 
which cost nearly half a million lives and over 
two billion dollars. 

An overwhelming world-opinion against war 
might well have given to France and Germany 
a few more years of patience and of thought 
before they plunged into the Franco-Prussian 
War. Even though the individual ambitions 
of the men remained unchanged, the terrible 
responsibility involved in entering upon a 
course and a policy opposed to an evidently 
universal sentiment might well tend to soften, 
if not altogether to eliminate, a personal 
ambition that called for war piled upon war. 

The peace-propagandists are not without 
resources for argument, both in respect to the 
wars entered into for the sake of national 
pride and the wars entailed by personal ambi- 
tions. Once England went to war to avenge 
an ear lost by a sea-captain called Jenkins, 
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somewhere abroad on the Spanish main. The 
national pride was aroused, and in spite of the 
eloquent protest of Walpole, war was declared. 


WARS OF COMMERCE 


To-day, the considerations of commerce 
outweigh all others before the councils of 
Britain, Germany, France, and the United 
States, at least. There have been few real 
commercial wars since the beginning of the last 
century; but the questions that to-day look 
most likely to result in war are commercial 
questions, rather than questions of national or 
personal ambition, territorial aggrandizement, 
or even class freedom. 

Perhaps the most immediately impressive 
of these great questions is the question of the 
“open door” in the Orient. The spheres of 
influence are apparently well-defined, yet 
Britain deemed it necessary to steal a march 
on its neighbors by a treaty with Japan, and 
the delimitation of the powers in the Orient 
has not produced perfect harmony by any 
means. Russia and Japan fought not so much 
over the territory of Manchuria as over the 
commerce of the littoral of Asia and the rich 
valleys that lie behind it. The time may 
come, though it is not in sight, when the very 
life of the United States Pacific Coast will 
demand a war between this country and Japan. 
In such a case, what would the advocate of 
peace have to offer as a quid pro quo for the 
rights the prospective combatants must give 
up for the sake of a settlement ? 

It has been pointed out of late that the rapid 
increase of the commercial importance of the 
Rhine vailey in the German Empire has made 
it an irksome fact that the mouth of that river 
lies in Holland, and that the very growth 
fostered by Germany is enriching Rotterdam 
and Antwerp, two foreign cities. Will time 
remove the disadvantage of this situation, or 
will time sweep away the national boundary? 
One thing or the other, it would seem, must 
come to pass. If the latter, the method of the 
change is surely a fit subject for the advocates 
of world-peace to consider carefully. If the 
matter were brought down to a commercial 
basis entirely and national pride eliminated, 
those two cities and that stretch of Holland 
might be bought and paid for in cash much 
cheaper than they could be bought by war— 
but what if they refused to be bought ? 

It is true that the growth of commerce and 
the struggle for commerce between the great 
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nations is itself more and more a safeguard. 
As far back as the middle of the last century, 
Napoleon III. gave up his plan to help drive 
the Austrians out of Italy because the mere 
rumor of such an intention createa a panic on 
the Bourse. Years later, the French nation 
pocketed its resentment over the British 
occupation of Egypt, because that occupation 
was followed by a steady rise in the value of 
the Egyptian bonds held largely by the French 
people. Similarly to-day, England and Amer- 
ica are held in bonds of commerce so 
strongly that an eminent British statesman 
is said to have suggested that in case of 
war England burn the warehouses of Liver- 
pool and America the warehouses of New 
York as the first step in the struggle. 
And if we went to war with Japan to-day, the 
first result would be that the American holders 
of over a hundred million dollars of Japanese 
bonds would see a large part of that property 
disappear. 

The very essence of the peace movement 
seems to lie in this matter of commerce. The 
problem that brought it to life seems to have 
been strangely compounded of humanitarianism 
and of commercialism. First, it is the prob- 
lem of saving life. Second, it is the problem 
of using the life thus saved for the further 
development of the world. Third, it is the 
problem of diverting the billions of dollars 


that would be wasted in war to the develop- 
ment of the world and the increasing of its 
commerce. 

Leaving ovt cf consiccraticon tie aciual 
cost of wars, the advocate of peace has a good 
argument in the immense amount of money 
expended by the nations on preparations for 
war. Ten European nations and the United 
States spent upon their armies in 1889 
$873,423,401. The combined armies, upon 
a peace footing, numbered 2,755,000. The 
armies of the same nations upon a war foot- 
ing would have numbered 8,062,000. If, 
either through the peace movement or through 
the continued growth of the commercial spirit, 
one-half of the annual peace-basis expenditure 
of these nations can be diverted so that in the 
year 1925 it will go to the opening of new 
industrial or agricultural regions in Africa, by 
just so much the world would be the richer. 

It is only within the last half-century that 
war for war’s sake has ceased to be a con- 
ventional thing among the nations. To-day a 
wanton war is liable to be stopped by the 
waving of the club of one of the world’s police- 
men—the United States, Britain, Germany, or 
France. Yet the condition of the world re- 
mains a condition of armed neutrality, so 
delicately balanced that its equilibrium may 
be threatened even by so insignificant an in- 
dividual as a Castro of Venezuela. 


THE PEOPLE, THE RAILROADS, AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 


HOW ONE RAILROAD OFFICIAL VIEWS THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 
BETWEEN THESE THREE FACTORS OF THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


BY 


B. F. YOAKUM 


[Early in May, Mr. Yoakum, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
was asked by THE WoRLD’s Work tooutline his views on the railroad problem, and the steps that must be taken to 


settle it. This article is the result. As one of the leaders of the 


speak with authority.] 


problem is to be found in the coéperation 
of the people and the railroads, through the 
Government of the United States. The time 
has gone by when the railroad could go ahead 
and work out its plans, and carry on its opera- 
tions, without consulting the interests of the 


| BELIEVE that the solution of the railroad 





“new school” of railroad officials, he is qualified to 


people. The railroad must fall in line with 
the democratic institutions of this country. 
That there have been mistakes by the 
railroads, we admit, and that some of the 
troubles of to-day are the legitimate and logical 
outgrowth of such mistakes. The object 
of the enlightened railroad manager and of 
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the enlightened legislator must be to correct 
as far as possible existing errors, to make a 
repetition of them impossible, and to establish 
a permanent basis upon which the people 
and the railroad can transact their business 
in the future without injustice either to one or 
to the other. 

The current created by the existing agitation 
must be turned into a safer channel, or great 
harm will be done, both to the railroads and to 
the people. This agitation has now reached 
a point where it may be said to carry a threat 
to the general welfare of the country; because 
it threatens to affect the industrial enterprises 
of the country, with the millions of men, 
women, and children directly dependent upon 
these enterprises. I do not believe that the 
people desire the destruction of the railroad 
properties; and I believe that the people, the 
Government, and the railroads are united in 
the desire to turn this current of agitation from 
destruction to construction. 

The public demands that the railroads of the 
United States shall be so regulated by law as to 
prevent future injustice in their management 
or discrimination in their conduct. The 
Government of the United States is shap- 
ing its administrative policy to that end. 
As a railroad manager and as an individual, 
I heartily endorse this policy, and shall do all 
I can to promote such a course. 

We are not planning and legislating for to-day 
alone, but for to-morrow, when there will be 
more than 100,000,000 people in the United 
States, producing and consuming. There- 
fore the problem of a fair adjustment between 
the railroads and the people through the 
Government is a problem of greater respon- 
sibility than any other problem of the 
generation. We must face it with open minds, 
laying aside all personal ambition and our 
private prejudice to seek first the good of all 
the people, which is also the good of all the 
railroads. 

I should like to take up in sections the several 
points that seem to form the basis, not only 
of the popular agitation, but also of most of the 
legislation, wise and unwise, now proposed by 
the lawmakers of the United States. 


1. Elimination of the Rebate 


The Hepburn Act is effective, and is both 
just and wise. As time goes on, the machinery 
for the enforcement of the Act will improve, 
and should improve, and the enlightened 


railroad managers will cooperate with the 
Government and with the people to enforce the 
law. I believe in the principle of the Act, 
which is that there shall be uniformity of 
charges without illegal discrimination or 
unlawful devices to any class of shippers or 
communities as against another. I believe 
that the rebate is a thing of the past, as a prin- 
ciple, even though in the very nature of things 
there will probably never be absolute perfection 
in this matter any more than there can be per- 
fection in the matter of mail delivery, army 
administration, or any other organized adminis- 
trative function involving such a large per- 
centage of our population. 


2. The Valuation of Railroads 


Valuation for the purpose of establishing 
a basis for fixing transportation charges would 
not be of any disadvantage to the railroads, 
except to further disturb present financial 
conditions, but of no practical value for the 
purpose of arriving at a fair and equitable basis 
for rate-making, and I do not believe that it 
would cure the existing ills. 

As a railroad manager, I should not 
oppose it, nor do I see how the right of the 
Government to make such valuation can be 
challenged, even though I doubt its ultimate 
efficiency in accomplishing the practical results 
for which it is being urged. The expense it 
would entail on the Government would be un- 
wise, as all the elements constituting the prin- 
ciple of fair and equitable rates can be had 
through other sources of information at the 
Government’s command—which will be re- 
liable while the valuation theory will not. 


3. The Limitation of Future Security Issues 


This plank in the most radical of all plat- 
forms meets my views. I believe that the 
capitalization of the railroads should be directly 
under Federal law, which would provide 
Federal authority to construct and operate a 
railroad, the purpose of which is to engage in 
interstate trafic either over its own rails or 
through connecting lines. Such legislation 
should be made with the fact clearly in mind 
that in some sections of this country there are 
large areas that need railroads, and that they 
cannot get the railroads unless the builders 
are allowed to make a profit, or to see the chance 
of profits, on the building. The law should, 
however, make it impossible to gain these 
profits more than once; and the requirements 
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of railroads for new capital for improvement, 
equipment, and development of the property, 
and the country served, should be placed under 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with authority only to authorize 
such increase of capital as the property needs 
to fully take care of its requirements. 

This is a question that will require careful 
consideration and the Commissioners should 
be allowed sufficient latitude for them to use 
some discretion as conditions may warrant. 


4. Uniform System of Accounts 


I believe that there should be uniformity in 
accounts, and I am glad to see the efforts now 
being made in that direction by the Govern- 
ment. When the end is accomplished and the 
plan is in working order, the investor will 
know that the reports of the different com- 
panies are a correct guide to the value of their 
securities. In other words, the annual reports 
of the railroads will be a proper and legiti- 
mate basis for public confidence, as they 
should be. 


5. Publicity 


There should be no mystery in the railroad 
business. J think that our accounts should 
be subject to inspection by the Government, 
as openly and as freely as the accounts of a 
national bank are now subject to the inspec- 
tion of the examiners; but all information 
pertaining to the railroads’ business should 
be protected against improper use. Such 
publicity will be found the ultimate safe- 
guard of the laws looking toward fair rates 
and equitable dealings, and will, at the same 
time, afford to the investor another proper 
test of value for the securities he buys or owns. 


6. Legalized Traffic Association 


I do not believe that railroad pools should be 
legalized, but I do believe that traffic associa- 
tions between railroads should be allowed. 
Suppose, for instance, that two railroads can 
reach all the lumber traffic of the states of 
Texas and Washington. They might form 
a pool with certain connecting lines northward 
and eastward, whereby those connecting lines 
should receive all this lumber for transporta- 
tion beyond the northern and eastern termini 
of the two lines. A pool is a closed association. 


A traffic association, on the other hand, is open, 
and all the connecting lines are allowed to 
participate. The 


Federal Government, by 


endorsing a pool, would give an advantage to 
a few of the stronger lines to the detriment of 
others not parties to the pool. By legalizing 
the traffic association, however, the Govern- 
ment would be legislating for the whole, rather 
than for the part. This is the true function 
of Government. 

When the Government shall have established 
its interstate traffic agents at the different 
commercial centres of the country, the Fed- 
eral traffic representative should attend the 
meetings of the railroad traffic associations, 
where all matters pertaining to the movement 
of traffic, rules, rates, and regulations governing 
same, could be discussed between the officers 
of the roads and the representative of the 
Government. 


7. A Reasonable Time for Delivery 


The railroads should fix a reasonable time 
in which the freight is to be delivered to the 
consignees. The limit should be abundantly 
reasonable, because the nature of the freight 
business, over which the railroads cannot always 
control, demands a great deal of liberality in 
its movement, but I believe some of the time 
now consumed in such delivery should be and 
could be saved, to the profit of both the con- 
signees and the railroads. Such a regulation 
could be worked out that would be of mutual 
interest to the railroads and the shippers. 


8. Relation of State and Federal Power 


Where the state regulation of rates, or state 
legislation on other railroad subjects, directly 
affects interstate transportation, the Federal 
authority should rule. For instance, let us 
assume that the rate from Denver to St. Louis 
is $1.50, made up of $1 from Denver to the 
Missouri River and 50 cents local from the 
Missouri River to St. Louis. If Missouri 
should reduce the local rate in Missouri to 30 
cents, it would make the interstate rate $1.30, 
which means, in effect, that the rate on com- 
merce between states has been fixed by the 
State Commissioners instead of the Federal 
Commissioners. This is only one of the num- 
erous cases and is the same as is taking place in 
all the states and territories where state legisla- 
tion, by reducing state rates, is establishing the 
rate on the interstate commerce; while our 
National Commissioners at Washington, al- 
though authorized by specific Act of Congress, 
charged with the duty, and the only body 
authorized by law to make such regulations, 

















seem powerless to prevent the disturbances 
of the interstate rates. 

Such cases, which can be multiplied in- 
definitely, point to a conclusion that the Federal 
regulation over rates should be widely extended. 
I am far from being an enemy of the rights 
of any state in the Union, but I do not under- 
stand that these rights give a state the right 
to regulate rates nor to make regulations to 
govern the movement of traffic-between states. 
Such an application of the Federal power over 
corporations authorized to engage in handling 
interstate traffic, either by Federal authority or 
by direct supervision, should not take away any 
of the power of the states over purely intra- 
state traffic. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners should establish a standard of 
rates over the entire country, after using all 
the information at their command and the 
machinery of the Government to adjust and 
establish a scale of rates that are fair and equi- 
table, it is not right that the power of the 
various states, by their separate acts, can 
break down the entire fabric of rates so fixed 
by power granted by Congress. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the state can regulate the 
traffic of railroad, telephone, telegraph, water, 
gas, or other like companies which are ex- 
clusively state institutions. 

For instance, a railroad from Chicago to 
East St. Louis which does not engage in hand- 
ling interstate traffic is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the state of Illinois, alone. When, however, 
it engages in interstate traffic by interchanging 
with other roads extending beyond the state 
of Illinois it thereby becomes interstate, and its 
situation under the law is entirely changed. 
It has become subject to the whole body of 
the Federal law relating to interstate common 
carriers, and has removed itself from all state 
laws governing the same subject. Thereafter, 
the state of Illinois may not, under the guise of 
a local law, reduce its interstate rates, but such 
power resides only in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMISSION 


The scope of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be sufficiently broad, and, at a 
time not far distant, full enforcement of the 
law should be had. It will in time become 
a necessity that the proper fulfilment of the 
functions of the Government, in dealing with 
this most important question affecting, as it 
does, every industry, man, woman, and child 
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in the land, will require the creation of a new 
Cabinet officer, whose department will be 
charged with responsibility in matters per- 
taining to railroads and navigation; who, 
through his position in the Cabinet, will enable 
the Cabinet members to keep in touch with all 
matters involving the movement of the com- 
merce of the nation, both domestic and foreign. 

As the laws multiply, the labor of enforcing 
them, of judging affairs under them, of making 
rulings and investigating charges, must also 
multiply. The Commission, too, must continue 
to grow strong, or the whole system of admin- 
istration will be ineffective. 

I believe that I have touched upon most of 
the vital points that are at issue. In dealing with 
them, I have but one policy. That is, that the 
people and the railroads shall get together and 
confer upon the matters that arise between 
them, and that the Government shall be the 
instrument to enforce the agreement that the 
railroad and the people shall make between 
themselves. 

I do not believe that railroads should 
enter into politics, and I look confidently for 
the time when railroads will not be forced to 
go to a state or Federal capital to save them- 
selves from dangerous legislation. That time 
will come when the people and the. railroads 
bring to the settlement of their differences 
the same common sense that they bring to the 
settlement of their private disagreements. 


EMPLOYEES AND INVESTORS ASSOCIATED 


The one and one-half million employees 
of the railroads and the stockholders are closely 
associated and their interests are identical. 
You cannot injure one without affecting the 
other. There is a total stock issue on railroads 
of about $6,650,000,000, of which amount about 
$4,150,000,000 is dividend-paying stock, and 
$2,500,000,000 is non-dividend-paying stock. 
The stockholders receive annually about 
$240,000,000 as dividends, which is 5.78 per 
cent. on the total: dividend-paying stock, and 
but 3.6 per cent. on the total stock issue of the 
railroads; while the employees receive annually, 
in monthly installments, $840,000,000, which is 
equal to a dividend of 12.6 per cent. on the total 
railroad stock capitalization of $6,650,000,000. 

An employee earning $900 on a railroad is 
receiving an income equal to 5 per cent. on 
$18,000, and has a stake in the property equal 
to an investment of that amount in 5 per cent. 
securities. An employee who earns $1,500 per 
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annum has an income equal to an income 
from $30,000 of 5 per cent. bonds or stock, and 
so on through the list of railroad employees. 

The railroad employees are an intelligent 
class of citizens; and, as the railroad ques- 
tion, now being so vigorously discussed by the 
legislatures and the people, is a campaign 
of education—which is the only true method of 
solving such a problem with fairness to all 
interests—I believe the voice of the employees, 
individually and through their organizations, 
will be steadily heard against unjust laws, 
or laws that will unjustly injure their pro- 
fession and retard the proper development of 
the country, which means constant and in- 
creased employment to a greater number of 
men, and which furnishes safer tracks and in- 
strumentalities in handling the passengers and 
the commerce of the country. 

In point of fact, the thing that the shippers 
and the people of this country now desire is 
not so much reduction of rates as it is better 
service. The people have a right to insist 
that their service shall be constantly improved. 


I do not believe that the railroad managers 
of the country will refuse to treat with the 
people, through their representatives in Con- 
gress, openly and fairly on the question of how 
the best result may be brought about, nor 
hesitate to endorse a legislative policy that 
promises better conditions. 

Railroad managers will not stand in the way 
of just legislation merely because such legisla- 
tion might have an adverse effect on railroad 
securities in the market. We all recognize 
that the true function of Wall Street is of 
supreme importance to every section of the 
United States. Without its agency we can 
neither build, extend, nor improve our great 
railroad properties to any large extent. 

The leading financial interests, in New York 
and other money-centres, are coming to realize 
that the only true basis of public confidence 
in us and our securities must be found in closer 
and more cordial relationship between the 
people and the railroads and that the strong 
arm of the Government is necessary to accom- 
plish the most satisfactory results. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY’S PRACTICAL METHOD OF RELIEVING THE 
CONGESTION OF ENGLISH CITIES AND PEOPLING A NEW LAND 


ay 


ELIZABETH A. HUNTER 


Sir Frederick Young, had been watching 
his gardener transplanting the rank 
growth of seedlings from the greenhouse to the 
field. Suddenly he saw in that greenhouse a 
picture of the modern city, with its congested 
population, and in the wide fields all those 
thousands of acres which still may be found 
lying idle, even in England. From that year 
dates the cry, “ Back to the land.” Men began 
to see that the solution of one of the world’s 
great problems lay in “transplanting human- 
ity.” But how could this be done? The 
Salvation Army is answering the question. 
Some twenty years later, General Booth 
began to give the question consideration. In 
1890, he made an experiment with a “ back-to- 
the-land” colony at Hadleigh, near London. 
In 1898, colonies were established at Fort 


ii 1869 an English political economist, 


Romie, Cal., and at Fort Amity, Col. The 
sum of the instruction furnished by these three 
transplantings amounted to this: Save for 
rare exceptions, the habitual pauper cannot be 
made to support himself, even on a treadmill. 
But the man who is honestly willing, despite all 
inexperience, can support himself several 
times over when given his chance on the land. 
The question was how best could he be given 
the chance. 

The “Army’s” Transportation Department 
watched its experiments for five years longer 
and then decided that it had found out. It 
could not, perhaps, transfer the man-willing- 
to-work directly to the land, but it could 
transfer him to a country where there was land 
by the million acres to be had. In 1903, it 
began to move sclected emigrants from England 
to Canada, By the end of 1905, it had brought 
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over and found positions—for the most part as 
farm help—for some 7,000. In 1906, it did 
as much for nearly 13,000. In the spring 
months of the present year, it transplanted 
more than 30,000. And the Transportation 
Department states that, as a matter of course, 
these figures will themselves seem small when 
compared with what will be accomplished 
in the five years to come. 

First, as to the receiving end of the Trans- 
portation Department. In the London head- 
quarters is a staff of 100 officers whose business 
it is to see that assistance shall go only to those 
who deserve it. There is no lack of material 
to choose from. In 1906, when 13,000 were 
taken, 112;000 asked to be “emigrated”; and 
at the present time, applications are coming in 
at the rate of 1,000 perday. But the applicant 
must fill out certain blank forms, the state- 
ments of which become the basis of a searching 
investigation. The best evidence of this lies 
in the fact that of a total of 20,000 so far 
brought to Canada, only nineteen have proved 
“undesirables,” and these were deported at 
the instance of the “Army” itself. Applicants 
are not expected to be or to become “ Salvation- 
ists.” Catholics and Protestants are equally 
welcome. The character of the individual 
is the great consideration. After that, the 
preference is given to the man with some farm- 
ing experience. Married men are advised to 
experiment upon themselves, and send later 
for the wife and little ones. 

In the London headquarters there is also a 
complete bureau of information. Questions 
are answered by word of mouth, by letter, and 
through the columns of two new “Army” 
periodicals—The Emigration Gazette and The 
New Setiler. The whole organization through- 
out Canada supplies the information upon 
which these answers are based. It is impressed 
upon every would-be emigrant that there are 
no poorhouses in Canada, and that he must 
elect either to work or starve. The “Army” 
will not allow itself to be made the means for 
supplying “scab” labor in the case of strikes 
and lockouts. 

Where the emigrant has money, he is “per- 
sonally conducted.” In the language of the 
Transportation Department, he is “selected, 
directed, protected’”—and when settled in 
Canada his welfare is “inspected.” But he is 
not otherwise assisted. In the case of that 
great majority of emigrants who are assisted, 
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ably. After advancing the cost of the passage 
money and transportation to whatever Cana- 
dian centre to which a man may be “booked,” 
the “Army” lends him from $5 to $15. The 
unmarried man is expected to return the 
amount within one year; the married man is 
allowed three years. Of the money so ad- 
vanced and which has come due to date, no 
less than g5 per cent. has been refunded. 

In the actual matter of transportation, 
steamers are taken in their entirety wherever 
possible. Three large liners were chartered 
for the present year. In addition to this, 
every individual unbooked passage on the 
Canadian boats up to the end of June was 
engaged. When the whole boat is taken, a 
bureau of advice is opened on board. The 
advice is apt to be homely and to the 
point. 

And here the “Army’s” machinery has 
shown itself astonishingly efficient. Using 
the various Canadian headquarters as bases, 
central farm help and information bureaus 
have been established in St. John, Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, London, 
Winnipeg, Brandon, and Vancouver. Each 
bureau makes it its business to keep a complete 
list of all situations vacant in its territory. 
In 1906, 60 per cent. of these emigrants were 
taken before they could pass through Ontario. 
There were situations offered for 15,00o—or 
2,000 more than were available. 

In the case of young women emigrants, 
a servants’ hotel has been opened in Toronto. 
From it as a distributing centre, much is being 
done to solve the great domestic problem in 
Canada. And the province of Ontario, in 
recognition of the fact that the “Army’s” 
emigrants “have cost the Government less, 
man for man and woman for woman, and 
proved more satisfactory than the emigrants 
from any other source,” has purchased a small 
Toronto hotel whcre the family of an emigrant 
brought over by the “Army” may stay while 
the husband is establishing himself. In con- 
nection with this, thé various central bureaus 
have been carrying on a campaign of education 
to show the Canadian farmer that his wife 
needs help no less than he does himself, and 
that it will pay him in the end to take the 
married emigrant, family and all. It means 
that the farmer must build a tenant house, 
but it has been shown to give a vastly more 
permanent form of labor. Four years ago, 
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married men; the proportion has already risen 
to 25 per cent. as a result of this campaign. 

After the experiments at Hadleigh, Fort 
Romie, and Fort Amity, no attempt has been 
made in Canada to “colonize,” in the common 
acceptance of the term, for two reasons. First, 
the lack of money; though a man may be 
brought to the Canadian Northwest for $50, 
at least $500 is required to give him a fair 
start as a “homesteader.”” Second, the great 
majority of colonizing enterprises on a large 
scale have failed hitherto because of the in- 
experience of the colonist. Hence the policy 
of letting the emigrant get his experience as a 
“hired man” in the more thickly populated 
Eastern Provinces. And though the hired 
man’s lot has never been regarded as easy, it 
is significant that no “Army” emigrant has 
asked to be returned to England. 

But the movement was essentially to be a 
transplanting to the wide fields, and in the 
present year it has been given the opportunity 
to take full course in that direction. Large 
donations of money are coming to the “Army,” 
and both the Dominion and the Provincial 
Government of Ontario have decided to do 
their part in the matter of providing the 
land. 

In the case of Fort Romie, a committee of 
the chamber of commerce of San Francisco 
cooperated with the “Army” in the purchase 
of the land. In the case of Fort Amity, it had 
to be bought. But, in addition, there were 
many other initial expenses. To start the 
colonist with an honest chance of success, he 
was provided with a twenty-acre holding, a 
team of horses, a cow, seed, implements, etc., 
for which he gave a chattel mortgage. And 
to build his house, he was loaned $300 in cash. 
Only $25 of this was to be spent for actual 
labor; each man was expected to build for 
himself, or to realize the advantage of coopera- 
tion. For every five colonists ignorant of farm- 
ing work—and in the case of Fort Amity they 
had been drawn from the tenements and had 
been carpenters, teamsters, tailors, canvassers, 
street-railway conductors, and the like—a 
“pace-setter,” a man of experience from whom 
the other five might learn, was given a central 
holding. This proved an excellent idea. 

The “Army” has practically been given the 
refusal of two great tracts of land in Canada, 
amounting to nearly 500,000 acres, at a cost 
of almost nothing. The first proposes the 
settlement by the “Army” of two townships— 
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from 230,000 to 250,000 acres—in the northern 
Ontario clay belt, along the line of the new 
Transcontinental Railway. The clay belt con- 
sists of some of the finest agricultural land in 
Canada and enjoys a climate much milder than 
the wheat lands of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The Ontario Government has not as yet given 
out its final statement, but its attitude in the 
matter is sufficiently guaranteed by the large 
grants of money and other assistance which it 
has already made to this unofficial Immigration 
Department. It is understood that the coloniza- 
tion agreement to be entered into between the 
Province and the “Army” is about as follows: 

The “Army” will obtain the land at some- 
what less than the fifty cents an acre usually 
charged settlers in these districts; and the 
payments will also be extended over a term of 
years, probably ten, without interest. Such a 
price merely covers the necessary township 
surveys. The “Army” agrees to settle im- 
migrants of the best selected class upon allot- 
ments of 160 acres. The Government will 
appoint a number of experienced men to assist 
members of the “Army” staff in locating the 
settlers, building suitable homes, clearing the 
land, and teaching the rudiments of agricul- 
ture. The settlement will be gradual; there 
is no idea of bringing in thousands of people 
to live in tents or rough shanties. As a further 
aid to the settlers, there will be an experimental 
farm in Ontario, which will bea sort of agricul- 
tural headquarters for settlers. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s offer in the name of the 
Dominion Government was of 240,000 acres 
in the Northwest Provinces, on condition that 
the British Government should stand behind 
the movement. That condition will probably 
be removed. On the occasion of General 
Booth’s visit to Ottawa in March of the present 
year, both Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Earl Grey, 
the Governor-General, foreshadowed in their 
speeches, an “Army” colonization scheme 
upon a gigantic scale with Dominion support. 

The movement has already begun to spread 
in other directions. A private land company 
in Rhodesia has offered the “Army” a home- 
stead grant of 1,000,000 acres free. The Gov- 
ernor of British East Africa has set aside large 
tracts of agricultural land along the line of the 
Mombasa and Victoria-Nyanza Railroad. In 
South Africa and the Transvaal, the “Army” 
is regarded by the Imperialist Progressives 
as the power that may yet reverse the present 
pro-Dutch racial balance. 
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WHITE MARBLE, 250x4,500 FEET 





AN AMERICAN CARRARA 


AN INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF THE FINEST MARBLE IN COLORADO 


BY 


ROGERS DICKINSON 


mountain of marble was discovered 

in Gunnison County, Colorado. On 
two sides of a rapid mountain stream hillsides 
of marble shone in the sun in spite of their 
exposure to the defacing effects of the weather. 
Though this immense deposit of marble is more 
valuable than any gold mine, on account of the 
demand for the stone for building, for monu- 
mental work and purposes of sculpture, it 
remained undisturbed for many years because 
transportation facilities were lacking. If cap- 
italists had had a realizing sense that fine 
marble is worth more per ton than even rich 
gold ore, that the market for it is never satisfied, 
and that it is easy to mine ard easy to ship, 
the railroad to the marble mountain would 
have been built long ago. Within the last 
year the owners of the wonderful marble deposit 
finished the construction of a standard gauge 
railroad which connects with the Denver & Rio 
Grande. Buildings all over the country, there- 
fore, may soon be built of Colorado marble 
and American sculptors will not have to send 
to Italy for material to immortalize their genius. 


Gon twenty years ago a_ veritable 


MARBLE THE SUPERLATIVE 


From the earliest times to the very present 
marble has been the material used to express 
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the highest inspiration of artists and architects. 
Its beauty of texture and fine grain, its imper- 
ishability and purity, have made it the one stone 
to record the beautiful thoughts of the artist, 
the reverence of a people, or to serve as a 
reminder of the virtues of those departed. 

Almost every week statues and architec- 
tural carvings are being unearthed in Greece 
and Italy which show the wonderful durability 
of marble; the white surfaces mellowed by 
age, perhaps, but unharmed by the years and 
showing undimmed the beauty of the ancient 
masterpieces. 

The Carrara Quarries of Italy, opened two 
thousand or twenty-five hundred years ago, 
were for a time abandoned, but for a thousand 
years have been in continuous operation. 

Though the Parthenon at Athens, the Pan- 
theon at Rome, and all the great religious and 
commemorative buildings of the ancients were 
built of the purest marble, we moderns are just 
beginning to use this most beautiful of building 
materials to the extent it deserves. 

One of the great difficulties has been that 
American architects have hesitated to specify 
white marble because it has been almost impos- 
sible to get it of the best quality and as required. 

Colorado-Yule Marble has been found by 
the score or more of experts who have examined 
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the stone at the quarry to equal or surpass the 
product of the Carrara Quarries, both for 
building and statuary purposes, and the output 
is only limited by the capacity of the quarrying 
machines. There is hardly a doubt, therefore, 
that in the future this country will be enriched 
with innumerable public and private buildings 
constructed of Colorado-Yule Marble. Amer- 
ican architectural and memorial masterpieces 
* should be constructed of American marble, and 
naturally will be when marble of the right 
quality is obtainable in this country. 


THE DEMAND FOR MARBLE 


The owner of a marble quarry in Vermont 
stated not long ago that the marble mills of 
Rutland were from ten to eighteen months 
behind in their orders, and yet the daily output 
of Rutland is from fifteen to twenty thousand 
cubic feet. 

For the finest buildings, public and private, 
nothing but marble of pure white will do, and 
there is an enormous demand for it for interior 
work—the lining of halls and chambers, floors 
and rooms requiring absolute cleanliness. The 
use of marble where conditions must be abso- 
lutely sanitary is. growing steadily, and the 
Colorado-Yule marble is nearly equal to glass 
in its non-absorbing qualities and is cleaned 
as easily. 

Almost half of all the marble used in this 
country serves to mark the last resting place 
of Americans or to commemorate the virtues 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF MARBLE CITY FROM 


of its great ones. Since in both prosperous 
and hard times people die, the demand for 
monuments continues, which will account, 
perhaps, for the fact that the demand for fine 
marble does not diminish when times are hard. 


EASE OF OPERATION 


The Colorado-Yule marble deposit being 
located on the side of a hill, can be worked 
with practically no waste of effort; all that is 
necessary being the squaring up of a working 
bench or floor for the channelling machines. 
That being done the cutting out of the white 
blocks of any desired size and shape is merely 
a matter of running the channellers in straight 
lines. The road lies immediately below the 
marble and the blocks are lowered by derricks 
to a short incline, thence on to the wagons and 
so carried to the mill to be sawed into slabs 
or turned into columns or transhipped directly 
on to flat cars and so to their destination. 

As the principal marble deposit is nearly a 
mile long and from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty feet deep, it will be seen that all that 
is necessary to supply any market is an increase 
in the number of workmen, drills and derricks 
in addition to the capacity of the mill for the 
finished product. 

It is certain that when the development work 
now under way is complete, pure white Colo- 
rado-Yule marble in any quantity can be 
supplied and that architects need not hesitate 
to specify marble of the finest quality. 
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THE ROAD LEADING TO QUARRY 


What the effect of the opening on a larger 
scale of this great deposit of marble will be 
on the architecture of American cities, is easy 
to realize. America is destined to have the 
most beautiful buildings in the world, all that 
has been lacking previously being the material 
in that quantity and quality which the Colorado- 
Yule Marble Company can supply. 


THE QUALITY OF MARBLE 


It can be readily understood why white 
Yule marble is in such great demand for build- 
ing purposes. It is so dense and firm that it 
resists the onslaught of the elements, neither 
dampness, oil nor dirt penetrating the finer 
quality to any extent, so it is easy to clean. 
The cream-like texture and lack of grainy 
streaks makes it peculiarly adaptable to orna- 
mentation and easy to carve. The purity and 
beauty of the stone sets it apart as the most 
desirable material for the finest buildings. 

The only difficulty in the past has been to 
get marble in sufficient quantities and of uniform 
good quality. The Colorado-Yule marble is as 
fine as, or finer, than that produced by the 


famous quarries of Italy and Greece and the 


supply cannot be exhausted for many genera- 
tions, for it is practically unlimited. 


THE COST OF MARBLE 


The cost of marble has, of course, been 
regulated by the supply and it has already 
been stated here that the world’s quarries have 
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never been able to keep up with the needs of 
the builders. 

The market price for good white marble 
varies, at the place where it is to be used, from 
$4 a cubic foot for the coarser varieties to $16 
per cubic foot for statuary marble of fine grain 
and snowy whiteness. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a ton of marble, 
even of the cheaper grades, selling at $48, is 
worth much more than the average of the total 
tonnage of any high-grade gold mine in the 
world, and the cost of production is very much 
less, no expensive smelting or extracting pro- 
cess being necessary. 


VALUE OF COLORADO-YULE DEPOSIT 


An attempt has been made in this article to 
give the reader an idea of the sources, uses and 
value of marble and to explain the reasons 
why it has always been practically a necessity 
of the higher civilizations since the earliest 
times. Also the reasons why the opening of 
the Colorado-Yule deposit is a matter of world- 
wide importance. 

It is hard to convey an idea of the value of 
this great Colorado marble deposit; the figures 
are so vast that the mind cannot grasp them. 
These are the facts, however. 

As has been previously stated, the deposits 
lie in two immense areas divided by the Yule 
Creek, the stream which, aided by the weather 
and running for centuries, has probably worn 
the chasm through the one original mountain, 
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MARBLE ACCUMULATED DURING DEVELOPMENT 


exposing the marble on the slopes of the sister 
hills. On the left-hand mountain as you look 
down the valley the white marble has been 
exposed by the weather and measures nearly 
a mile in length, its depth being from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty feet. Ten feet 
taken from the face of this one bed would 
amount to 9,000,000 cubic feet, figures which 
will give an idea of this enormous deposit. 
The width has not been fully measured, but 
it is known that the marble runs into the 
mountain many hundred feet. 

The white marble bed on the other side of 
the creek is of smaller extent, being but 100 to 
150 feet in depth, and approximately 3,000 
feet square. Two hundred and sixteen (216) 
acres of pure white marble alone, of over one 
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hundred feet in thickness, is owned by the 
Colorado-Yule Marble Company. 

You can figure for yourself how many cubic 
feet there are in it—over a billion, I think. 
Then if you figure this immense deposit at the 
market price of $4 to $16 per cubic foot you 
will realize the value of the property. 

Underlying the white marble is a deposit 
of blue or dove colored marble of beautiful 
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quality, of about the same extent but of less 
value, because of its color, besides which, in 
another situation, is an additional bed having 
156,000,000 or more cubic feet. 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION 


For eighteen months or more, active work 
has been going on at this the world’s greatest 
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WHITE HOUSE MOUNTAIN IN CENTRE, MARBLE QUARRIES ON THE LEFT 


marble deposit. Quite a lot of it was used 
in the corridor of the capitol at Denver; great 
cubes have been shipped to various parts of 
the country, several car loads having been sent 
to New York and to Denver where it has been 
used in two new office buildings. Quarrying, 
therefore is in practical operation at Marble. 
These are the costs: 


Quarrying, per cubic foot, : , : 325 
Delivery to cars, per cubic foot, ; : 205 
Freight to Placita, per cubic foot, . : .05 
Freight, Placita to Denver, per cubic foot, 125 


Freight, Denver to New York, per cubic foot, .87 





Actual cost F. O. B. New York, P oe. ag 
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To which sum should, of course, be added the 
expenses of doing business, selling, manage- 
ment, office and interest. 

Since such marble sells at $4 to $12 per cubic 
foot, it will be seen that the profits are enormous. 

These figures are based on a production of 
about 1,500 cubic feet a day and the present 
facilities of transportation. With increased 
production and improved transportation, the 
use of water power and electricity, these costs 
will be greatly reduced. At present the 
marble is carried by wagon three miles from 
the quarry to the company’s own railroad; 
shortly, however, the standard guage road 
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will be brought directly to the face of the cliff, 
so that the blocks of marble can be loaded right 
on the cars for shipment to finishing mill or 
to any point in the United States or steamer 
to foreign port. 

FINISHING MILL 


Before taking up any other phase of this 
extraordinary property, mention should be 
made of the mill 228 feet long by 65 feet wide, 
nearly completed and paid for. Here the 
marble will be dressed according to architect’s 
specifications ready to be put in place in the 
building for which it is destined or to receive 
the life-giving touch of the sculptor’s chisel. 
Sawing machines, lathes for columns and 
channelling machines for. the flutes are being 
set up. Blocks will be sawed into slabs, tiles, 
sills and into proper sizes for building-walls. 
There is, of course, a profit in this purely manu- 
facturing work aside from the quarrying sale 
of the stone itself. 


SLATE DEPOSIT 


The Colorado-Yule Marble Company owns 
also seventy acres of slate that has been pro- 
nounced by experts to be equal to the famous 
slate deposits of Pennsylvania. What this 
means in this era of rapid and substantial 
building in the West can be better imagined 
than described. Suffice it is to say a great 
source of wealth lies waiting till the affairs of 





the Company develop sufficiently to make it 
profitable to market the slate. 


OTHER FEATURES 


It seems as if nature had planned her great 
resources so as to permit man to enjoy her 
bounty to the greatest possible advantage. 

Crystal River flows from the mountains in a 
series of swift cascades which will provide at 
least 2,500 horse-power. A tunnel has been 
cut and a turbine and electric generator have 
been installed that will soon drive the drills in 
the quarry and turn the machines in the mill. 
The Colorado-Yule Marble Company hold 
secure title to the water rights. The town 
of Marble, sure to grow with the development 
of the quarries, will be supplied with light and 
power by the same stream. 

Good timber to the extent of 200 acres is 
being secured now from the United States 
Government. This will provide lumber for 
the boxing of cut and finished marble—an 
important matter when you know that one 
marble plant in Vermont uses two car loads 
of lumber per day. 

And besides all this the company owns 341 
lots in Marble City, the town that is sure to 
grow with the fame of the marble; also 510 
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acres of suburban property that will become 
more and more valuable as the town increases 
in importance. ; 

From the point on the railroad where its 
products will be shipped to the outside world 
to the unfailing power to turn its wheels, the 
Colorado-Yule Company controls absolutely 
the entire situation. 


A STRONG COMPANY IN CHARGE 


This great property, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations and as described in this 
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Towler, C.E.M.E., Manager of the Ameri- 


can Bridge Company, Detroit; J. E. Pat- 
terson, manufacturer of, and dealer in, 
building materials, Wilkesbarre; Professor 


C. F. Brackett, Director Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Princeton University; Benjamin Douglas, 
Tunnel Engineer, of the Detroit River Tun- 
nel Company; Col. Wm. C. Price, Attorney, 
Wilkesbarre; Dr. Wm. J. Chandler, South 
Orange, N. J. 

In July, Mr. Towler gives up his lifelong 
association with the Detroit Bridge plant and 
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MARBLE CITY AND LAKE. KLINE FALLS (2,500 H. P.) DIRECTLY BACK OF LAKE 


article, is being developed in a farsighted way. 
The men composing the company’s official 
board are men accustomed to large affairs and 
they are planning for both the present and 
the future. Among the directors are Col. 
Channing F. Meek, President of the company, 
who was formerly General Manager of the 
Union Pacific Railway and President of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company; H. P. 
Bope, First Vice-President of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh; Max J. L. 
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assumes the general management of the engin- 
eering, construction and production depart- 
ments of the company, and Senator John F. 
Manning, who for twenty-five years has been 
prominently identified with the marble busi- 
ness in Washington and in Rutland, will be- 
come general manager of the commercial 
department. 

The company has inaugurated a new feature 
in corporate management, by placing its ac- 


counting department entirely in charge of 
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John R. Sparrow & Company, Certified Public 
Accountants, of 60 Wall Street, New York. 

In the development of this magnificent 
property, several hundred thousand dollars 
in cash has already been expended, and 
to round out the 
proposition the com- 
pany will expend per- 
haps $200,000 in ad- 
dition, principally for 
the extension of its 
railroad to the quar- 
ry, and for the in- 
stallation of additional 
quarrying and mill 
machinery. 

A large portion of 
the money required is 
already in hand, and 
to secure the balance, 
the company is now 
offering for sale, two 
hundred $500 twenty- 
year, six per cent., first 
mortgage gold bonds. 

These are sold to 
investors at $600 and 
accrued interest, each 
bond carrying with it 
a bonus of $400 in 
the stock of the com- 
pany. 

The company now reserves the right to 
decline any subscription for bonds received 
at the present price, as it is certain that the price 
will be increased and the bonus reduced very 


PART OF KLINE FALLS, 200 FEET HIGH 


shortly. While the subscription is made for 
a six per cent. First Mortgage Bond, the most 
attractive feature from an investor’s stand- 
point is unquestionably the stock bonus, which 
if the company’s reasonable expectations are 
realized, must pay 
very handsomely 
and in time become 
even more valuable 
than the bonds them- 
selves. 

These securities are 
recommended to the 
‘attention of investors 
interested in a reason- 
able and attractive 
investment for a busi- 
ness man. The 
bonds are among the 
best in their class. 
They are not recom- 
mended to Savings 
Bank depositors who 
must consider their 
savings as an anchor 
to windward, nor to 
such other investors 
as are not qualified to 
Miia fae «take a business risk. 
a ae A prospectus of the 
Company, engineers’ 
reports on the prop- 
erty and any additional information desired 
will be sent on request to the New York 
offices of the Colorado-Yule Marble Company, 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SECOND LEDGE OF SOLID WHITE MARBLE, HALF MILE SQUARE, 100 FEET THICK 
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